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Wriftan  and  Compllad  Excluiivaly  by 
ROGER  LEE 

National  Champion  Baton  Twirlar 


llluttrationt  by 
CHARLES  DEATON 


The  Most  Remarkable 

diaJbfL 

SjtidJuichfL 

Ever  Published  d 

Profusely  Dlustroted 

Evory  hold,  ovary  fin9ar  position,  ovary 
yasturo,  ovary  mova  in  aach  and  ovary  row* 
tina  it  claarly  illuitratad  with  unmistakabla 
drawings  and  fully  oiplainad  by  tait.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  quicUy  mastar  tha  baton, 
maraly  by  studying  this  book.  No  outsida 
instruction  is  raquirad,  although  it  is  mora 
fun  to  loam  twirling  in  a  class  which  usas 
this  taitboek. 


boars  its  official  nama.  A  tpacial  chaptar 
it  davotad  to  contast  twirling,  shows  just 
how  you  ara  judgad,  how  to  prapara,  what 
to  avoid,  how  to  parfact  tha  small  datails 
of  your  parformanca,  and  givat  last-minuta 
suggastions  to  contastants. 

This  is  tha  most  ramarkablo  baton  twirling 
instructor  avar  publishad.  It  is  complata  in 
avary  datail,  it  accaptad  and  andorsad  at 
absolutaly  autberrtativa.  yat  tha  prica  of 
tbit  book  is  only  $1,  kaaping  it  within  tha 
aaty  roach  of  avary  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  ba  a  twirlar.  Sant  postpaid  to  any  ad* 
drau  upon  racaipt  of  prica.  Ordar  your 
copy  today.  Ramambar  this  it  a  claar, 
condansad,  yat  antiraly  complata  book  that 
tails  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  twirl¬ 
ing.  Don't  dalay.  Gat  in  tha  front  now. 
Sand  for  your  copy  today,  sura. 

If  you  sand  chock,  add  5c  for  aichanga. 
Currency  or  postage  stamps  acceptable. 


This  new,  right  up-to-tha-minuta  edition 
of  "How  to  Twirl  a  Baton"  it  tha  most  com¬ 
plata,  authoritativa  and  officially  accurate 
baton  twirling  instructor  avar  publishad. 
Covers  37  subjects,  including  all  rudiments 
and  all  officially  raguirad  twirls  and  routines 
used  in  school  contests. 


to  Champion 

Starting  with  tha  most  primary  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  tha  art,  this  book  carefully  but  swiftly 
leads  tha  beginner  from  tha  moment  his 
baton  is  unwrapped  straight  through  its  in¬ 
teresting  pages  of  routine  lessons  right  up 
to  tha  highest  standard  of  baton  twirling. 
Thus  tha  book  is  ideal  for  claw  instruction 
as  wall  as  for  individual  study. 


A  High  School  Twirler 
Wrote  It 


Thera  is  not  a  complicated  sentence  in 
this  entire  volume.  It  is  written  and  com¬ 
piled  in  its  entirety  for  tha  high  school 
twirlar  by  a  high  school  championship  twirlar 
who  has  taught  tha  art  by  direct  instruction 
for  mora  than  two  years  and  knows  just  how 
to  present  his  subject.  Every  contast  routine 
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Ray  Mokeever 
Cornet 
IBinois 

Rrst  Division 
Region  3,  1939 


Don’t  Punish  Yoursmlf^And  Your  Ustonors, 

With  aPoorInsfrumonf,  Practice  time  spent  on  a  hard- 
bk>wing,ill-tuned  instrument  istimewasted.Youmayhovetalent  and  you 
may  work  hard  to  develop  it,  but  you  will  make  little  progress  unless  you 
have  the  help  of  a  good  clarinet,  trumpet,  trombone, — whatever  your 
choice.  A  new  P-A  will  give  you  the  very  best  results,  make  the  most  of 
your  natural  ability,help  you  most,  right  now,¥dien  you  most  need  help. 

No  Other  Imtniment  Gives  So  Much, 

At  So  Little  Cost 

In  fine  tone  quality,  P-A's  ore  of  the  highest  artistic  standard,  equal  to  or  excel- 
Eng  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves”  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will 
not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  "Slik-Slides"  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  handsome  coses.  No 
other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  linie  cost.  See  your  local  musk  dealer  or 
write  for  the  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  iHustrates  and  describes  the  very  instru¬ 
ment  you  should  hove.  Write  today,  sure. 

CBjgn  BOD  A  CBf <  mqwmrwW  brtne  e^obabU,  Istonnallys 

fm^B  DOOK  Sand  tor  It  A  banar  awdanf cwdlas  of  Aa  Iwpoitaiica 
of  o  Qood  ImNiNMfit  to  yovf  mmIcqI  cofv^f  HMy  tpQfw  yov  hniA  fhrfNMt 
worti,  <tooMrogaawid,  avaa  eoaiplata  falara.  Sand  now  for  this  froa  old. 


Ray  Makaavar,  IS  yaar  old  first 
chair  comatist  and  soloist  of  dha 
Joliat  Township  high  school  band 
undar  tha  diraction  of  A  R.  hdcAl- 
listar,  has  in  his  possassion  24  district 
and  stata  grada  school  madals  and 
S  Ragional  high  school  madals.  Ray 
placad  in  First  division  in  tha  1939 
Ragional  for  his  splandid  comat  solo 
randition  and  for  outstanding  ability 
as  stadant  conductor.  Ha  is  a  mam- 
bar  of  tha  Joliat  comat  trio  which 
also  woo  First  division  at  Indianapolis. 

Ray  startad  playng  comat  in  tha 
Joliat  grada  school  band  undar  tha 
diraction  of  Gian  J.  Ford  whan  ha 
was  only  aight  yaars  oM,  advancing 
to  solo  chair  position  at  tha  aga  of 
nina.  In  grada  school  compatHion 
ha  shona,  with  First  divisions  in  1933, 
1934,  1936  and  1937. 

A  pupil  of  Mrs.  Jassia  Fialds  for 
aight  yaars,  Ray's  rapid  prograss 
and  aasa  of  playing  is  largaly  duo 
to  har  untiring  and  capabla  afforts. 


RannAniBricaii 


1021  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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VhVs  ^  Pac-.i; 

WHITE  WAY  NEWS 


N  o.  I  I 


TKit  n^w  iuu*  i*  crammed  ftiR  of  inforotKng  informafion  about  band*  and  muti- 
cians.  Road  tba  convincing  indoraamant*  of  F^mott  tandmastar*  and  Top  Notch 
Playar*.  Note  tlm  fina  illustrations  and  valuabla  information  about  mstrumantsl 

Shown  in  tha  issua  ara  twanty-aight  naw  or  improvad  instrumant* — Naw  Modal 
lassas,  Baritonas,  tha  Naw  TrombMium,  Naw  and  Improvad  Trombonas  and  Altos, 
Naw  Comats  and  Trumpats,  tha  Naw  Sitvar  Lmad  Ciarinat,  Naw  Saiophonas,  Naw 
Bora  and  graatly  improvad  CLEVELAND,  AMERICAN  STANDARD,  and  GLADIATOR 
CUrinats,  KING,  CLEVELAND  and  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Rutas,  Naw  KING 
CaUos,  KING  and  AMERICAN  STANDARD  String  Basaa*. 

It  is  yours  for  tha  asking.  ...  No  obligation  involvad.  .  .  .  Usa  tha  coupon. 
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Sin0,, 

Cbnahka,! 

Voced  Grotips  and  tb» 

A  Ccmpalkt  Choir 

Conducted  by  Jonathan  Hammarmayar 


Why  all  the  “Jlttera"  about  popuUr 
sonsa  In  tha  claasroomT  Thara  hava  baan, 
and  still  are,  many  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  in  which  the  participants  are  prone 
to  violate  the  borders  of  discretion. 

The  most  recent  condemnation  of  popu¬ 
lar  music  is  an  article  In  the  September 
issue  of  the  “Music  Educators  Journal”, 
by  Dr.  Noble  Cain. 

Surely  all  serious  teachers  will  acree 
with  Dr.  Cain  that  “Jltterbuc”  antics  have 
no  place  In  the  regular  clsMsroom  session. 
However,  I  for  one,  dist«ree  with  his 
statement  that  the  use  of  OV  Man  River 
leads  to  the  use  of  Riot  Foot  Ftoogie. 

Children  of  high  school  age  feel  a  need 
to  release  some  of  their  abundant  energy 
through  rhythmic  activities.  They  seek 
a  socially  approved  medium  through  which 
they  may  respond  to  their  newly  acquired, 
and  somewhat  mysterious,  emotions. 
Dancing,  and  the  simple  verse  of  popular 
songs  offer  these  two  avenues  of  escape. 
They  are  the  safety  valves  of  adolescent 
emotions.  We  have  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  over  the  child  who  shuns  these 
socialised  activities  and  seeks  solace  for 
his  turbulent  feelings  throu^  introspec¬ 
tion,  but  surely  the  average  dtild  needs 
only  our  sympathetic  guidance  through 
this  period  of  life. 

Relatively  short  class  periods  and  the 
fact  that  boys  and  girls  need  no  help  in 
the  use,  or  appreciation,  of  popular  songs, 
limits  the  use  of  this  material  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposea  StllL  there  are  school  situ¬ 
ations  where  popular  muste  may  be  util¬ 
ised  valuably.  There  are  many  really  good 
melodies  in  popular  music,  much  better, 
la  taunt,  than  some  of  the  trash  forced  on 
conductors  by  ambitious  publishers. 

For  example,  the  freshman  choir,  when 
learning  to  use  syllables,  as  an  asset  In 
sight  reading,  may  employ  excerpts  from 
popular  ballads  to  furnish  the  necessary 
stimulua  The  same  choir,  when  using 
two,  three,  and  four  part  harmony  drilla 
for  intonation  and  harmonic  estr  training. 
Is  likely  to  attack  these  problems  with 
enthusiasm,  when  good  melodies  from  cur¬ 
rent  shows  are  employed.  Too,  singers 
are  often  reluctant  to  sit  through  explana¬ 
tions  of  important  theoretical  elementa 
'Die  association  of  time  signatures  with 
familiar  popular  music  will  drive  home 
the  meaning  of  accents  much  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  an  Insistence  that  this  knowl¬ 
edge  Is  important  to  singera  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  practice  period,  when  the 
music  has  been  collected  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  still  remain,  there  Is  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  taper  off  a  serious  rehearsal 
with  group  singing  of  a  really  good  melody 
like  Star  Duet,  or  When  Ifa  TtaiMffkt  On 
The  Troll. 

If,  as  Dr.  Cain  statea  a  ci4>pella  sing¬ 
ing  has  been  abused,  the  condition  has 
very  likely  resulted  from  the  flood  of  ar¬ 
ticles  and  books  in  the  past  eight  years, 
that  Insisted  that  a  cappella  singing  wsis 
the  democratic  ideal  in  vocal  music.  A 
similar  danger  exists  In  the  present  flow 
of  emotional  attacks  on  popular  music. 
The  principal  danger  is  a  widened  breach 
between  student  and  teacher. 

Children  do  want  to  Improve  and  learn 
to  use  the  better  type  muslo— but  they  do 
not  want  their  teadiers  to  openly  chal¬ 
lenge  their  present  net  of  valnea 
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Who’s  Who  . 

Sing  America!  Sing! . 

They  Are  Making  America  Musical 

Arthur  R.  Thompson . 

Music  Theory — Make  You  Like  It” 

By  Walter  Dellers . 

The  Voice  Training  Oass 

By  Alfred  Spouse . 

^Something  1  Dashed  Off  About  Marching’ 

By  Alvin  R.  Edgar . . 

Celerity  for  Clarinets 

By  Harry  L.  Wood . . 

Listening  Rhythm 

By  John  P.  Hamilton . 

School  Music  Directors,  Know  by  the  Books  You 
Read 

By  Russell  Harvey . . . 

Let  Me  Tell  You  How  Instrumental  Music  Is 
Flourishing  in  Our  Florida  Schools 
By  Mrs.  Browne'  Greaton  Cole . 

Mr.  Lee  Makes  a  Survey  of  the  School  Band 
Business 

By  William  Lee . 

Calistoga’s  Great  Record  of  Achievement 

By  Lois  Carroll  Winston . 

School  Music  News  Section . 2 

Help  You  with  Your  Comet . 

Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds . 

Drum  Beats  . 

Your  Trombone  Questions  Answered . 

Let  Me  Answer  Your  Questions  on  the  Flute . . . 

Harmony  Problems  . 

Dance  Bands  . 

Ideas  for  Band  Parents’  Club 

By  Lynn  Thayer . 

Your  3,000  Mile  Bargain  Counter . 4 


9  Educationsll  FunI 
Nota  tyitaml  QtiieUy  taackaa 
how  to  raad  music.  Childran  anjoy  play¬ 
ing  this  naw  aaty  way.  Daluia  outfit  a  raal  musical  instrumant, 
with  complata  chromatic  scala.  20  notas,  including  sharps  and 
flats;  plays  any  song.  Notas  ara  lattarad  with  corrasponding 
lattars  on  lylophona  ^rs. 

Both  sats  illustratad  contain  31  songs,  all  favoritas,  44  pagas, 
baaut'rfully  illustratad  in  color.  Boob  sat  up  lika  a  raal  music 
stand.  Words  appaar  on  both  sidas  so  that'othars  may  accom¬ 
pany  tha  playar.  Words,  notas  and  nota  lattars  ara  cbaHy  visibla 
to  tha  ^ayar.  Xylophonas  ara  in  PERFECT  TUNE.  Modam  plas-’ 
tic  binding  allows  pagas  to  fold  ovar  avanly  and  naatly.  BmIIs 
hava  imitation  laathar  covars;  ara  packad  in  handsoma,  durabla 
boias.  Sats  ara  built  to  stand  planty  of  abusa. 

ORGANIZE  CLASSES.  NOW 
110.3  Start  your  baginnars  classas 

A I  mg^  now.  Tha  idaal  mathod  for  pra- 

UU  I  F  I  I  ^I.OU  instrumantal  training,  so  aasy  to 

>1  sMifs,  M  MSS.  tars  M-  acquira  a  knowladga  of  music; 

tsrai  to  csrrtsiMatf  witk  natos  quickly  transforaUa  to  any  instru- 

"“V  w 

hm  OuMH.  Ostrall  si».  •%"«  «•"  P“V*  Spacial  quan- 

Pries  ca«»ltte,  tl.N.  tity  discount  to  schools.  Writa, 
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241 1  Indiana  Avanua 
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M.  M.  Cals  Carpsratisn 
mt  Indiana  Asa.,  Oiicaaa,  III. 

□  Sana  ot  Saak  Ns.  4.  Daium  OsHt. 
(Encissa  n.M.) 

□  Sana  as  Bask  Ha.  S.  (Eaclsfa  tl.N.) 

□  Sana  aa  suartHy  pritas  an  kaUi  basks. 
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Tbe  SCHCX>U  MUSICIAN : 

Pie*—,  Mr.  editor.  If  it  Is  In  line  with 
your  policy,  oould  we  hnve  a  little  more 
attention  paid  to  the  "Marehinc  Band”  at 
this  time  of  the  yearT — 8.  J.  Shadsgg, 
Dirtotor,  KantM  Oitf,  T«ma». 

Keep  your  ear  to  the  (round  for  the 
Noremher  issue,  Mr.  Shade((.  Tou  won’t 
be  di— ppolnted. — Bd. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Several  years  a(o,  you  published  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  a  — ri—  of  articl— 
on  the  tea<diin(  of '  dnunminp  to  be(tn- 
nera  Ute  seri—  oonsiated  of  drum 
erci— s  with  explanatory  not—  by  Andrew 
V.  Soott.  T  found  the  seri—  the  mdbt  — t- 
istactory  of  any  method  I  have  used  with 
my  be(lnners,  and  should  like  to  get  them 
for  u—  with  my  pre— nt  clasa  The  oopim 
we  had  of  the  seri—  have  been  worn  out, 
and  we  were  not  wi—  enough  to  have 
ocml—  mimeographed.  Is  it  possible  to 
get  reprints  of  the—  articlM  or  has  Mr. 
Soott  published  a  drumming  method?  I 
should  like  very  much  to  get  copi—  of 
the—  exercis— .  and  will  appreciate  any 
help  you  may  give  me  in  getting  them. — 
Mrs.  OH—r  PhUNpe,  Richey,  Momtama. 

If  you  will  let  us  know,  Mra  Fhillipa 
exactly  which  oopl—  you  would  like  to 
hava  we  will  let  you  know  at  onoe 
whether  or  not  they  are  available  and  if 
— ,  the  prioa  The  Andrew  V.  Soott  — ri— 
on  drumming  was  one  of  the  finest  we 
ever  published. — Bd. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN : 

I  think  it  was  carele—  of  you  to  print 
a  story  of  ”the  only  county  band  in  North 
Carolina”  (Mardt  issue)  after  me  dis¬ 
tributing  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS  aU  win¬ 
ter  to  thr—  county  bands  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  state. — Lee  Briggc,  Bandmac- 
ter,  Asheville,  North  Caro  Ms  a. 

Carele—  is  the  word,  Mr.  Brlgga  We 
printed  the  story  as  re— ived  without  suf¬ 
ficient  investigation.  On  behalf  of  the  — n- 
tributor  however,  I  would  like  to  exp— 
the  hope  and  opinion  that  the  article  was 
— nt  in  good  faith,  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  another  existing  county 
band  in  your  state. 

Thanks  for  your  renewal. — Bd. 


Arthur  R.  Thompson,  Sioux  Fcdls,  South  Dcdcota 

A  genSemen  who  built  up  a  bead  —  90od  that  H  wet  appointed  by  Governor  Herten  J. 
I—Mield  —  the  elliciel  South  Dakota  bend  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  there  to  pley 
befo—  the  Kin9  end  Que—  of  En9lend, — it  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Thompton,  director  of  the  Wath- 
in9ton  hi9h  school  b—d  of  Sioux  FeNt,  South  Dakota.  Werkin9  U*  w«y  throu9h  hi9k  school 
end  cole9e.  he  9redueted  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota  wHh  a  nMjor  in  social 
sciences.  The  first  pert  of  hit  31  years  of  tes<;hin9  experiaa—  w—  devoted  to  school 
administration,  with  school  bends  a  tide  issue.  AIthou9h  ha  w—  kept  busy  with  the  —par- 
vision  of  s— oral  schooit,  he  found  tin—  to  or9eni—  a  bead  that  took  First  place  in  Ciau  A 
at  five  consecutive  North  Dakota  state  bend  contests.  It  w—  perhaps  the  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Ruxton,  N.  D.  bend  that  caused  Mr.  Thompson  to  take  up  school  music  at  hit 
prin—ry  work  end  he  accepted  hit  first  full-time  b—d  iob  at  Wtadison,  S.  D.  where  he  con¬ 
centrated  hit  efforts  mostly  on  extensive  six-  end  tev—  week  concert  tours  durin9  the 
vacation  months.  The  tpUndid  collection  of  beautiful  trophi—  that  decorate  the  Madison 
bead  room  indicet—  that  they  did  not  fall  down  at  the  contests  either.  T—  y—n  a9e  he 
came  to  Sioux  FeNs  —d  there  hat  continued  his  — ceNent  work  by  developin9  champion 
bends  end  toloMt. 


Attraettre  Leader 
Jackoon,  Mtaa. — A  head  drum  major 
with  a  chstrmlng  smile,  a  n—t  figure  in 
a  snappy  uniform 

■  and  a  twirling 
routine  that 
mak—  pecmle  stop 
smd  look, — what 
more  — uld  any 
band  desire?  So 
—ye  the  tO  pie— 
marching  unit  of 
Jackson  hl^ 
school.  Their  star 
is  Ml—  L  u  e  i  1  e 
Han— n  whose 
deft  tricks  with 
her  baton  spur 
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Music  THEORY 

ni  Make  You  Like  It" 

By  Wcdter  Dellen 

Noted  Musk  Educator,  Pianist,  Composer,  Arranger 
Chieego,  iKeeit 


•  WHY  DON'T  MU8ICIAN8  get  more 
practical  value  out  of  the  music 
courses  they  take? 

Wide  teaching  exx>erience  has 
shown  me  that  players  who  have  Just 
sort  of  grown  up  in  the  music  busi¬ 
ness  frequently  know  more  about 
scales,  intervals,  chords,  and  what  to 
do  with  them,  than  individuals  who 
have  had  two  or  three  years’  work 
in  music  theory.  Some  of  these  “un¬ 
schooled”  people,  with  only  the  train¬ 
ing  they  have  acquired  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  exi>erlence,  can  make  very 
satisfactory  vocal  and  instrumental 
arrangements  that  are  modem  in  style 
and  extremely  effective. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  courses  in 
music  theory  more  practical  to  the 
students  who  take  them,  I  will  write 
a  series  of  articles  on  interesting  and 
useful  points  in  these  studies. 

This  month  we  will  consider  scales. 
These  are  fundamental  on  any  instru¬ 
ment  and  a  good  knowledge  of  them 
is  a  pre-requisite  in  every  theoir  class. 
Most  of  us  write  scales  and  practice 
them  as  a  necessary  evil.  We  learn 
our  major  scales,  the  signatures  of  the 
various  keys,  and  if  we  are  real 
studious  we  learn  a  few  extra  scales, 
beyond  the  regular  seven  sharps  and 
seven  flats,  which  use  double  sharps  or 
doable  flats.  This  knowledge  already 
makes  one  a  better  musician. 

We  usually  think  scales  always 
begin  on  the  keynote,  not  considering 
that  in  actual  compositions  they  do 
not.  Scales  can  begin  on  any  note. 
For  example,  a  C  scale  may  begin  on 
A,  or  an  B  scale  on  O  sharp. 

Is  Weber’s  overture  to  “Oberon”  in 
your  school  library?  If  it  is,  get  it 
out  and  turn  to  the  last  nine  meas¬ 
ures.  ’The  melody  at  this  point  is  a 
D  scale  beginning  on  D  and  ending  on 
P  sharp.  This  is  followed  immediately 
by  a  D  scale  which  begins  on  F  sharp 
and  ends  on  A.  In  other  measures  in 
this  brilliant  overture  we  And  a  de¬ 
scending  F  scale  beginning  on  A,  and 
a  rising  A  scale  which  starts  on  the 
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keynote  but  flnishes  on  B  flat — a  note 
which  has  no  place  in  this  particular 
scale  at  all!  When  things  like  this 
latter  happen,  you  can  be  sure  there  is 
a  change  of  chord  somewhere  under¬ 
neath  the  odd  tone.  If  you  have  pas¬ 
sages  like  these  to  play,  examine  them 
carefully  and  make  sure  you  can  iden¬ 
tify  the  scale  you  are  playing. 

Let’s  make  a  little  experiment  in  or¬ 
chestration  with  three  clarinets.  Have 
the  clarinetists  play  an  eleven  note 
ascending  C  scale.  The  first  clarinet¬ 
ist  is  to  start  on  O.  the  second  on  D 
below,  and  the  third  on  B  below.  Have 
the  clarinets  play  separately  and  then 
all  together,  with  accents  on  the  third 
and  seventh  notes.  ’Then  speed  up  the 
time!  This  should  give  a  brilliant 
effect,  and  yet  it  Is  only  three  C  scales 
played  simultaneously!  ’Try  other  scale 
combinations  and  see  if  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  some  equally  agreeable  instru¬ 
mental  passages. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  major 
scales,  but  minor  scales  pnssle  us.  The 
three  minor  forms  seem  unstable.  But 
flrst,  I  wonder  how  many  know  the 
history  of  scales  and  keys?  Did 
George  Washington  play  tunes  in 
major  keys  on  his  flute?  Did  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus’  men  sing  songs  in 


major  keys?  When  did  the  scale-mak¬ 
ing  business  start? 

Musical  historians  generally  agree 
that  the  feeling  for  what  we  call  major 
scales  was  established  between  three 
and  four  centuries  ago.  At  that  time 
musicians  felt  the  seventh  tone  of  a 
scale  should  rise  one-half  step  to  the 
keynote.  This  is  known  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  tone  step.  The  ancient  Greeks  ar¬ 
ranged  their  scales  with  a  different 
distribution  of  whole  and  halt  steps. 
To  ns,  the  Greek  scales  sound  more 
minor  than  major.  There  were  many 
of  these  Grecian  scales  but  the  best 
known  were  called  Lydian,  Phrygian, 
Mixolydian,  Dorian  and  Aeolian.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  these  are  the  Gregorian  modes 
used  today  in  music  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  mass. 

Several  years  ago  1  provided  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  at  the  Drake  hotel  in 
Chicago  for  a  reception  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Prince  and  Princess,  who  were 
visiting  in  the  United  States.  My  or¬ 
chestra  played  the  Japanese  national 
anthem,  a  very  dignified  and  stately 
melody  In  the  Dorian  mode,  titled 
“Kimygayo".  ’The  tones  of  this  scale 
areDEFGABCD. 

The  ancient  Greek  scale  called 
Aeolian  became  our  minor  scale.  This 
scale  bad  the  tones  ABGDEFGA. 
When  the  feeling  for  major  keys  and 
scales  was  established,  however,  a 
sharp  was  added  to  the  seventh  tone 
of  the  Aeolian  scale,  to  make  It  sound 
better.  This  is  the  minor  form  named 
“harmonic”,  which  goes  up  and  down 
on  the  same  tones:  A  B  C  D  E  F  G 
sharp  A.  Notice  the  skip  from  the 
sixth  tone  to  the  seventh  tone.  This 
is  considered  difflcnlt  to  sing.  The 
difficulty  was  corrected  (or  at  least 
lessened)  in  the  “melodic”  form  of  the 
minor  scale,  in  which  the  sixth  tone 
was  raised  from  F  to  F  sharp.  The 
notes  of  this  scale — k.  B  C  D  E  F 
sharp  G  sharp  A — are  used  only  In 
going  up.  The  descending  part  of  the 
melodic  form  is  the  ancieht  Aeolian 
(Tam  to  peg*  48) 
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The  VOICE 

Training  Class 

First  Year  Objectives 


0  CAN  THERE  BE  A  MULTITUDE 
OF  METHODS  in  teaching  voice,  any 
number  which  are  successful?  This 
is  a  question  which  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  answered,  with  provisos  and  con¬ 
ditions.  The  fact  is  that  brilliant 
performers  seem  to  come  from  no  one 
studio  or  method  of  teaching.  Also  it 
hat  happened  that  a  mediocre  teacher 
has  ridden  to  popularity  upon  the 
shoulders  of  one  brilliant  pupil.  The 
profession  is  fully  aware  ot  that.  Let 
us  at  once  acknowledge  that  a  great 
singer  may  come  from  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  studio.  If  many  come  friHn  the 
same  studio,  look  for  a  clever  teacher 
there.  If  those  singers  keep  their 
beautiful  voices  well  past  middle  age, 
depend  upon  it, — that  teacher  knows 
his  business. 

The  fact  remains  that,  despite  or¬ 
ganisations  like  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Teachers  of  Singing,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Council,  and  the  various  state 
organisations  of  voice  teachers,  tech¬ 
niques  and  methodology  are  still  dif¬ 
fuse  and  multifarious.  As  far  as  the 
private  voice  teacher  is  concerned,  he 
may  do  as  he  pleases.  It’s  nobody’s 
business.  Whatever  vagaries  he  har¬ 


bors  he  may  unload  on  individual 
pupils  at  so  much  per  vagary  without 
any  fear  of  reprisal.  Students  have 
been  known  to  wander  from  studio  to 
studio,  only  to  find  in  each  new  place 
that  they  “will  have  to  begin  all  over 
again”.  Abbey  R.  Townsend’s  article, 
“Some  Vocal  Fakes  I  have  Known’’, 
printed  in  the  ETUDE,  for  September 
1922,  page  632,  should  be  dug  up  and 
reprinted  by  that  magaxine. 

Obviously  such  confusion  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  a  modem  high  school  set¬ 
up.  A  public  school  voice  culture 
course,  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  trained 
educators  should  be  clear,  logical,  uni¬ 
fied,  graded,  and  preferably  in  the 
form  of  a  two-  or  three-year  sequence. 
In  such  a  course,  piffle  will  be  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  '* Artiness’’, 
“artistic  temperament”,  and  all  the 
long  list  of  aberrations  suggested  by 
those  terms  will  make  way  for  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

There  need  be  nothing  mysterious 
about  adequate  vocal  pedagogy.  I 
heard  only  the  other  day  reports  that 
Monsieur  Squish  of  Blankville  School 
of  Music  has  “discovered"  something 
about  “placement  in  the  masque”  that 


no  one*  else  has  hit  upon.  It  is  said 
to  be  infallible.  Such  charlatanry 
could  not  flourish  in  one  of  our  regular 
high  school  classes.  May  I  repeat 
there  need  be  no  mystery  in  voice  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  at  once  a  craft  and  an  art, 
the  craft  having  to  do  with  the  phys¬ 
ical  aspects,  the  art  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional.  In  the  end  the 
physical  must  remain  tndetectable, 
while  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
take  over  the  delivery  of  the  musical 
message. 

The  soundest  approach,  as  I  see  it, 
is  first  to  secure  complete  freedom  of 
physical  activity — the  banishment  of 
all  muscular  interference,  a  sense  of 
vitalised  relaxation  while  uttering 
vocal  sounds.  This  should  be  equally 
true  of  both  song  and  speech.  It 
should  be  accomplished  before  any  real 
attempt  is  made  to  consider  the  emo¬ 
tional  or  interpretive  phase  of  singing. 
I  adhere  to  this  in  spite  of  all  those 
eminent  ones  who  plead  that  beautiful 
tone,  motivated  by  free  expression  of 
the  text,  the  phrase,  the  story  if  you 
please,  will  of  its^f  cause  the  phjrsical 
side  to  perform  its  part  in  the  part¬ 
nership.  I  shall  not  deny  that  this 
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plea  has  a  satisfying  sound.  1  shall 
not  even  say  that  it  will  not  work  out. 

I  do  say,  howerer,  that  it  Is  a  time- 
wasting  procedure,  and  that  full  de- 
relopment  of  the  voice  by  such  a 
method  is  not  certain  to  be  attained. 

Exalted  singers  there  have  been 
(and  perhaps  are)  who,  although  able 
by  fabulous  natural  gifts  to  sing  the 
greatest  music,  nevertheless  have  dis¬ 
played  to  the  initiated  by  labored 
breathing  and  short  phrasing  that 
they  lacked  in  certain  basic  skills. 
Their  reign  as  premier  singers  was 
abbreviated  for  that  reason. 

I  belong  to  that  minority  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  plenty  of  drill  work  In  fun¬ 
damentals  such  as  vocal  (and  phys¬ 
ical)  exercises  which  have  as  their 
objectives: 

(a)  Consciously  efllcient  breathing, 
which  includes  able  use  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the 
intercostal  muscles; 

(b)  Flexible  free  activity  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  used  in  singing  and 
speaking; 

(c)  Efficient  use  of  correct  and 
pure  language  forms  —  vowels,  con¬ 
sonants. 

(d)  A  working  knowledge  of  reso¬ 
nance,  particularly  the  head  resonance 
and  its  immense  influence  for  beauty 
upon  the  fundamental  tone. 

These  basic  things,  I  believe,  should 
be  acquired  by  devoted  and  intelli¬ 
gently  motivated  practice,  occupying 
at  least  one  school  year  of  work,  be¬ 
fore  much  is  attempted  in  the  way  of 
song  singing.  We  are  begini\ing  to 
discover  that  it,  using  songs  as  ve¬ 
hicles  for  practice  in  these  funda¬ 
mentals,  the  element  of  interpretation 
is  stressed  during  the  flrst  year,  the 
subject  becomes  much  more  complex. 
Therefore,  I  advise  letting  interpreta¬ 
tion  wait  until  the  basic  skills  are  at 
least  partially  acquired. 

I  believe  also  that  an  attempt  at 
securing  better  “tone  quality”  is  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  during 
the  flrst  year.  For  good  tone  quality, 
rather  than  being  an  objective  in  its 
own  right,  is  the  result  of  artistic  dic¬ 
tion  based  upon  a  competent  breath 
activity.  This  is  manifestly  true  in 
speech;  it  is  equally  true  in  singing. 
Too  often  we  are  advising  students  to 
fit  their  diction  into  an  arbitrary  tone 
quality,  when  we  should  advise  them 
that  the  only  acceptable  tone  quality 
is  motivated  by  the  word,  the  phrase, 
— the  sense  of  the  song. 

Imltsiting  the  tone  quality  of  even 
the  greatest  exemplar  is  at  best  only 
imitation,  and  therefore  artificial. 


the  world.  The  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  equipment,  which  is 
unique,  upon  a  sound  basis  of  training, 
will  result  in  the  greatest  natural 
beauty.  Imitation  of  another’s  tone 
quality  will  only  be  a  copy,  and  un¬ 
natural. 

I  believe  that  directions  to  “place 
the  tone”  in  any  specified  area  are  at 
least  premature.  Perhaps  an  artist 
can  “place  a  tone”  without  muscular 
interference;  a  beginner  certainly 
cannot.  The  instruction  should  be 
simple  and  lucid,  so  as  not  to  bewilder 
beginners,  who  are  more  nervous  and 
sensitive  about  their  voices  than  about 
their  looks.  For  this  reason  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  vocalises 
should  be  used.  I  examined  a  book 
lately,  addressed  to  vocal  beginners, 
which  contained  over  two  hundred 
vocalises.  Such  diffuseness  delays  and 
befuddles.  It  does  not  speed  and 
clarify  the  study  of  voice. 

When  the  preparatory  year  with  its 
devotion  to  drill  and  a  few  simple 
songs  is  concluded,  it  becomes  desir¬ 
able  to  demand  much  more  in  the  way 
of  interpretation  or  expression  in  song. 
This,  of  course,  implies  a  careful  study 
of  the  text.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
students  learn  the  words  of  their 
songs,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  “com¬ 
mit”  them,  with  no  more  than  a  hazy 
notion  of  what  those  same  words  may 
possibly  mean.  I  like  the  word  “ex¬ 
pression”  better  than  “interpretation”, 
although  the  latter  has  the  sanction 
Each  person  has  his  own  tone  quality.  of  universal  use.  The  meaning  of  a 

It  is  determined  by  all  the  physical  song,  its  message,  its  story,  is  not  in 

and  emotional  characteristics  which  need  of  translation  or  Interpretation, 

are  his  alone  and  therefore  make  him  but  merely  needs  to  be  re-told,  or  ex- 

different  from  any  other  individual  in  pressed.  Usually  a  song  has  only  one 


"Singing  is  at  one#  a  craft  and  an 
art,"  vrrrtas  Mr.  Spouse,  "the  craft 
having  to  do  with  the  physical  as* 
pacts,  the  art  with  the  iidallactual 
and  emotional.  .  .  The  tone  quality 
of  the  voice  is  determined  by  ail  the 
physical  and  emotional  characteris¬ 
tics  which  are  the  singer's  alone  and 
therefore,  make  him  different  from 
any  other  individual  in  the  world.  The 
intelligent  development  of  his  own 
equipment,  which  is  unique,  upon  a 
sound  basis  of  training,  will  result  in 
the  greatest  natural  iMauty." 
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meaning,  and  that  becomes  quite  clear 
to  any  student  after  a  careful  reading. 

Too  many  smigs  are  selected  because 
the  tune  Is  attractiTe, — tbe  “try  this 
on  your  piano”  way  of  choosing  a  song. 
How  much  more  sensible  was  the  way 
in  which  Madame  Schumann-Heinck 
built  her  song  repertoire.  Away  from 
tbe  piano,  to  a  quiet  idace,  she  used 
to  take  a  new  aong  for  careful  read¬ 
ing  and  study  of  the  text.  Only  if  it 
satisfied  her  critical  Judgment  did  she 
proceed  to  the  musical  setting;  other¬ 
wise  it  was  discarded  then  and  there. 
However,  that  is  another  story  and 
belongs  in  the  second  and  third  year 
of  tbe  voice  course. 

If  I  have  stated  some  conclusions 
which  may  seem  debatable,  may  I  say 
in  extenuation  that  they  are  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  in  the  classroom. 


•  THERE  HAS  BEEN  a  great  deal 
of  aiseusBlon  about  the  marching 
band.  What  changes  must  be  made 
and  Just  where  is  it  leading  usT  It 
is  evident  that  most  of  the  changes 
are  being  made  in  the  “fioor  show”  or 
frills  department.  Since  we  feel  it 
is  our  Job  to  put  on  a  good  show,  we 
attempt  to  give  the  gridiron  crowd 
variety  and  plenty  of  it  in  our  forma¬ 
tions.  Is  this  the  right  idea?  Haven’t 
we  other  things  in  our  house  to  put 
in  order  before  we  become  extravagant 
with  our  show? 

In  order  to  really  have  a  fine,  well- 
rounded  marching  band  performance, 
it  must  be  a  composite  of  three  im¬ 
portant  qualities.  In  the  first  place 
the  band  should  march  well;  secondly, 
it  should  ploy  well.  The  third  phase 
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In  Rochester  we  have  made  much  of 
the  voice  class.  It  is  a  much  pub¬ 
licised  unit  In  the  curriculum  of  ten 
senior  high  schools.  The  city-wide 
enrollment  in  voice  classes  at  any 
given  time  will  run  to  over  a  thousand 
students.  We  not  only  seek  to  de¬ 
velop  unusual  talent  to  a  high  degree, 
but  use  tbe  training  as  the  buis  of 
our  choral  work. 

This  has,  of  course,  offered  os  a  lab¬ 
oratory  of  no  mean  proportions,  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  it  is 
from  this  experimental  field  that  the 
principles  outlined  in  this  article  have 
been  drawn.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  some  value  to 
young  teachers  in  search  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  subject  which  is  still  an  in¬ 
fant  in  the  modern  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 


of  performance  is  the  stunt  and  spe¬ 
cial  formation  portion.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  this  latter  phase  and 
so  much  of  neglect  of  the  first  two  is 
in  evidence  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
high  time  we  focused  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  back  to  these. 

Look  at  your  band!  Does  your  band 
give  the  effect  of  a  well  disciplined 
army  platoon,  both  while  marching 
and  at  rest?  Listen  to  your  marching 
band!  Does  the  music  really  fill  the 
air?  Does  it  sound  full  and  does  it 
possess  good  tonal  quality  with  this 
fullness? 

If  your  band  does  not  possess  these 
two  requisites.  I  for  one,  cannot  re¬ 
spect  your  ingenuity  or  cleverness  of 
performance  from  the  “fioor  show” 
angle,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 


should  give  more  time  to  tbe  develop-  | 

ment  of  these  fundamental  qualifica-  l 

tiona 

What  ways  can  you  improve  your 
marching  band  in  these  first  two  im¬ 
portant  steps?  Yon  may  ask,  “How 
can  I  teach  my  band  to  nuuxh  well? 

They  haven’t  had  any  military  drill 
and  I  must  start  from  scratch.’’  That’s 
Just  what  we  have  been  faced  with  at 
Iowa  State  College,  and  I  will  attempt 
to  outline  the  steps  we  took  to  solve 
our  marching  problems. 

Discipline  is  the  word  for  what  it 
takes  to  get  good  marching,  yet  there  ! 

is  so  much  behind  the  word  that  needs 
explaining.  We  must  attain  complete 
alertness  on  the  part  of  every  man  in 
the  band.  He  must  give  his  entire 
attention  to  his  Job  of  marching  in  ^ 

perfect  file  and  rank.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  keeping  the  marcher’s 
attention.  One  that  has  been  found 
successful  is  that  of  requiring  the 
men  to  count  cadence  aloud  as  they 
march.  When  he  counts  as  he  steps 
he  develops  the  real  accuracy  in  fist- 
iHff  it  takes  for  a  good  band  perform¬ 
ance.  This  seta  every  member  to 
thinking.  By  counting,  everyone  gets 
precise  timing  instead  of  Just  the 
drummers  whose  timing  was  good  be¬ 
cause  they  were  actually  playing. 

Every  man  now  has  the  challenge  to 

see  that  his  foot  comes  down  Just  as 

he  counts  each  number  in  unison  with 

the  entire  band.  When  good  timing  is 

worked  out,  the  band  is  ready  to  take 

up  the  subject  of  the  uniform  style  of  ^ 

step. 

In  style  of  step,  I  must  admit  at  tbe  j 

outset,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argu¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  styles  of 
steps  and  each  one  has  a  following 
among  drill  masters  who  believe  theirs 
is  the  right  step  for  all  bands.  It  was  | 

several  years  after  I  started  directing  I 

marching  bands  that  an  army  officer 
gave  me  this  simple  pointer  to  solve 
the  step  problem. 

He  said,  "Don’t  talk  about  raising 
the  knee  to  a  certain  point.  Just  have 
them  dig  in  with  the  toes  and  the 
knees  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

It  is  Just  about  that  simple.  Line 
your  band  in  an  abreast  formation  so 
you  can  see  every  player’s  feet  Then 
tell  them,  “Dig  in  with  the  toes,  raise 
a  dust,  don’t  land  flat  on  the  feet.” 

Have  them  practice  until  everyone  is 
marking  time  in  a  smart  uniform,  toe 
down,  rank.'  This  is  easy,  if  each  ] 

member  is  forced  to  learn  it  right  , 

from  the  start.  Then  the  columns 
are  bright.  Toes  go  down  at  the  same 
time  and  knees  rise  uniformly  all  j 

down  the  line.  Then  the  line  has 
something  that  military  men  admire — 
precision.  It’s  this  practice  abreast 
in  view  of  the  director,  that  keeps 
every  member  working  because  he 


'Something  /  Dashed  Off  About  Marching' 

By  AlTrin  R.  Edgar 

Director  of  Bands  and  Orckastra 
Iowa  State  Colege,  Ames,  Iowa 
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knows  that  the  leader  is  able  to  see 
every  movement  and  note  every  fault. 

Then  alignment  in  marching  is  im¬ 
portant  We  can  build  up  a  fine  unit 
if  we  recognise  the  best  marching  men 
by  placing  them  on  the  right  of  each 
line  and  distinguishing  each  one  as  cor¬ 
poral  of  that  line.  The  next  best  man 
takes  the  left  line  and  the  others  in 
the  center  flies.  This  puts  the  burden 
of  disciplining  the  line  on  the  corporal 
of  each  line,  since  he  receives  criticism 
and  suggestions  for  his  whole  line  from 
the  director.  These  instructions  are 
then  relayed  on  to  the  faulty  members, 
who,  prodded  by  the  other  marchers 
in  their  own  line,  usually  improve 
rapidly. 

The  corporal  is  in  charge  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  distance  between  ranks  and 
straightness  of  flies.  In  this  Job  he 
must  maintain  the  required  distance 
between  his  row  and  that  in  front  of 
him.  Every  other  man  in  the  line 
dresses  on  him  and  flnds  bis  position 
by  relating  it  to  the  corporal.  It  is 
that  corporal  or  assistant  that  is  the 
key  to  good  alignment.  Without  his 
help  one  director  cannot  manage  a 
large  marching  unit. 

There  are  several  things  to  bear  in 
mind  that  will  affect  the  playing  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  band  in  marching.  Pri¬ 
mary  among  these  considerations  is 
the  selection  of  numbers.  The  band 
should  play  numbers  that  are  solid 
and  full  throughout  in  scoring  of 
parts.  It  should  avoid  having  players 
on  parts  that  are  in  the  extreme  regis¬ 
ters  of  their  instruments. 

For  instance,  it  is  frequently  wise 
to  give  your  clarinets  some  of  the 
other  parts  to  avoid  playing  extreme 
high  register  notes  which  amount  to 
nothing  but  squeals  and  add  nothing 
to  your  band’s  body  of  tone.  * 

As  mentioned  above  the  full  band 
must  be  used  to  give  the  complete  ef¬ 
fect.  Avoid  numbers  that  have  strains 
that  are  for  only  a  few  instruments 
such  as  low  register  clarinet  trio 
straina  Be  sure  that  you  have  a  good 
distribution  of  parts.  Use  plenty  of 
players  on  the  second  and  third  parts 
E  as  well  as  the  melody.  In  other  words, 
develop  the  “inner  band.” 

One  caution:  In  attempting  to  get 
good  full  tones,  we  must  not  let  the 
players  “blast”  their  tones. 

In  closing,  probably  one  of  the  most 
signiflcant  suggestions  that  we  might 
make  is  the  all-important  necessity  for 
playing  rehearsals.  We  are  so  prone 
to  practice  formations  and  marching 
that  we  rob  ourselves  of  the  chance 
to  sit  the  band  down  and  rehearse  the 
music  so  that  the  members  will  know 
their  parts  before  taking  the  fleld.  I’m 
certain  that  this  will  add  as  much  as 
any  other  factor  to  the  improvement 
of  your  marching  band. 


Interlochen  Band  Tunes  at  N.  Y.  Fair 


On  August  16,  the  National  Music  Camp  band  of  80  pieces,  from  Inter¬ 
lochen,  Michigan,  made  their  New  York  World's  Fair  debut  in  the  Goodrich 
arena.  Under  the  direction  of  Conductor  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  the  band  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  series  of  programs  at  the  Temple  of  Religion,  ^urt  of  Peace 
and  French  Pavilion.  The  talented  group  is  shown  here  at  rehearsal  for  their 
appearances  which  drew  an  inspiring  number  of  music  lovers.  InterlocheA, 
funded  by  Dr.  Maddy  and  the  first  of  its  kin^,  iLthe  most  famous  of  the 
now  plentiful  music  camps. 


4  Wyoming  Bands  in  Denver  Broadcast 


The  combined  bands  of  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming  and  the  neighboring  terri¬ 
tory,  are  shown  here  just  before  their  broadcast  over  Station  KOA.  The  75 
members  of  this  band  are  directed  by  their  founder,  Mr.  Carl  S.  Carter, 
who  has  introduced  band  music  into  schools  in  Medicine  Bow,  McFadden, 
Hanna,  Rock  River  and  Parko,— ait  towns  in  Wyoming.  In  the  picture,  Mr. 
Carter  is  shown  on  the  director's  box,  Mr.  Louis  R.  Simmons,  of  the  Charles 
E.  Wells  Music  Company  behind  him  and  Mr.  Clarence  Moore,  Manager  of 
KOA  by  the  sousaphones.  The  Charles  E.  Wells  Music  Company  of  l^enver 
made  recordings  of  the  entire  broadcast. 


Celerity  for  the 

CLARINETS 


Another  Comprehensive  Writing  on  Fundamentals 


0  I  STOOD  ONE  DAY  by  the  mouth 
at  “Old  Faithful ’’  and  listened  to  her 
rumbllnc  depths.  *  She  prepared  care¬ 
fully  for  her.ffigantic  show.  As  we 
waited  she  went  after  the  details  in 
the  depth  of  the  earth  so  thoroughly 
that  It  seemed  a  minor  earthquake  was 
happening.  We  waited.  She  chased 
through  erery  comer,  crack,  and 
creyice,  squeeting  and  shaking  dry  the 
smallest  parts.  Finally,  she  shot  forth 
a  beautiful  display.  With  the  same 
meticulous  detail,  she  has  for  cen¬ 
turies  prepared  nature’s  gigantic  spec¬ 
tacle. 

In  the  same  meticulous  way  we  must 
chase  erery  detail  to  its  root  and 
search  out  without  tiring,  the  smallest 
situation  that  would  hinder  a  better 
performance. 


By  Hcory  L  Wood 

Supervisor  of  Music.  Caro,  Michigan  Public  Schook 


ing.  Many  times  notes  that  are  writ¬ 
ten  to  be  trilled  are  to  be  fingered  very 
differently  from  the  accepted  standard. 
How  nmny  of  our  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  can  use  fourth  line  “O’*  teven 
different  ways?  Tet  five  sets  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  call  for  that  note  to  be 
fingered  differently  depending  upon 
the  neighboring  notes. 


Deiaib  of  Rngeriaq 

Any  student  who  expects  to  become 
proficient  as  a  clarinetist  must  study 
some  fingering  chart  carefully.  Study¬ 
ing  a  chart  does  not  mean  Just  reading 
the  black  and  white  spots  and  placing 
the  fingers  accordingly.  A  good  chart, 
such  as  the  old  standby  which  was 
made  by  C.  Rose  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  will  have  exercises  ap¬ 
pended  which  show  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  particular  fingering 
would  be  advisable.  This  particular 
chart,  which  should  adorn  the  wall 
of  every  band  and  orchestra  room, 
was  copyrighted  in  1898  by  Carl  Fis¬ 
cher.  New  York.  It  is  chart  No.  26. 

There  are  only  fourteen  notes  on 
the  whole  clarinet  scale  that  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  only  one  fingering.  S<Mne  of  the 
other  notes  have  as  many  as  seven  ac¬ 
cepted  fingerings.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  auxiliary  fingerings  are 
indispensable  for  clear,  sntooth  play¬ 


High  Notes 

Much  of  our  earlier  arranging  con¬ 
tained  notes  sky  high.  I  suppose  that 
was  the  result  of  arrangers  writing 
for  professional  bands.  Many  of  Mr. 
Sousa’s  marches  have  clarinet  parts 
that  run  in  the  range  from  high  “C” 
to  “A”  octave  above  second  line.  Of 
course  his  professional  sections  could 
play  these  notes  with  agility  and  light¬ 
ness.  After  the  war  school  bands 
literally  sprang  into  existence.  They 
have  grown  in  number  until  arrang-. 
era  are  now  writing  with  school  bands 
partially  in  mind. 

But  we  still  get  concert  symphonic 
arrangements  with  clarinet  parU  too 
high.  We  develop  some  players  of 
course  that  can  handle  the  instrument 
in  this  range,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 


Csro’t  rssd  squad  strikss  a 
pichirusqua  pots,  just  to 
plssss  tks  modstntt. 
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Th*  clarinet  taction  of  tha  Care.  Miclii9an  ki9h  tckool  band  it  ona  of  tba  par  atcal- 
lent  ckoirt  of  that  antatnbla.  Mr.  Wood,  tbair  diractor,  ttandt  at  tha  laft  of  thit 
pictara  baarin9  convincin9  mprattion  of  hit  tatitfaction.  Tha  partonnai  it  Clark 
Johnton,  latty  Lou  Crott.  Kath  lagulay,  Laa  Smith,  Jana  Putnam,  Ciaranca  Krapt, 
Jacqualina  Dotding,  Donna  Joan  Hyda,  Lauranco  Fos,  Gonaviava  Giraaui,  Francit 
Colby,  Carrington  Howall  and  Allan  Savanar. 


even  a  profeaaional  aecUonal  that  can 
stay  in  tune  above  high  “E”. 

Fy>r  the  average  high  achotd  aaction 
these  high  notes  are  a  “Jonah”.  The 
clarinet  sections  of  our  bands  must 
play  as  smoothly  as  the  violins  of  the 
orchestra  if  we  are  to  have  equal  or 
comparable  results.  Lower  clarinet 
parts  would  help  our  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Soma  ConcopH  of  Tona  and  Fhrating 
Half  the  battle  will  have  been  won 
if  we  can  plant  within  the  student’s 
mind  the  concept  of  that  which  is 
good  and  that  which  is  wremg.  I 
asked  a  class  of  clarinets  the  other 
day  Just  what  is  a  good  tone.  Here 
are  some  of  the  answers:  “It  is  round.” 
"It  sounds  like  a  rose.”  “It  has  plenty 
of  blue  in  it.”  “It  sounds  like  a  clear 
po<ri  on  a  hot  day.”  Another  said,  “It 
is  like  a  silver  rod.”  All  had  conflict¬ 
ing  or  non-conforming  ideas  about 
what  we  were  working  for,  yet  all 
were  right. 

In  all  these  answers  the  student  was 
trying  to  transform  something  from 
the  sense  of  hearing  to  the  sense  of 
sight.  Something  immaterial  to  some¬ 
thing  visible.  All  attempts  to  describe 
a  tone  will  fail,  even  though  it  may 
help.  Examples  of  good  tone  through 
the  logical  sense  of  hearing  is  the  only 
way  to  describe  a  tone  adequately. 

If  good  performers  are  not  available, 
then  “his  master’s  voice”  must  serve 
as  a  substitute.  Suitable  records  made 
by  professionals  can  be  bad  from  R. 
C.  A.  Victor,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  We 
must  set  standards  and  an  aim:  A  ship 
without  a  rudder  and  a  goal  will 
flounder. 

Usually  the  faulty  part  of  a  tone  lies 
at  the  upper  and  lower  edges.  One 
student  put  it  this  way:  “A  good  tone 
sounds  like  a  cornstalk  with  the  shell 
removed.”  Possibly  he  was  on  the 
right  track.  (Some  tones  sound  like 
corn  on  the  cob.) 

I  have  found  the  policy  of  starting 
a  class  or  sectional  rehearsal  with  a 
chromatic  scale,  which  must  be  mem¬ 
orised  and  which  extends  from  the 
low  range  of  the  instrument  to  the 
fourth  added  line,  helps  in  tone  and 
breath  control  and  particularly  it  helps 
the  intonation  of  the  stratosphere 
notes.  I  insist  on  each  student  playing 
a  few  more  notes  after  he  has  played 
all  he  can.  Breath  control  is  very 
important. 

Between  the  place  where  the  thumb 
ceases  to  be  used  and  where  the 
octave  key  is  taken  up,  from  F|  to  B\f 
in  the  staff,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  instrument  Is  used  in  resounding 
the  tone.  The  diminuatlon  of  the  air 
column  inside  the  instrument  must  be 
made  up  by  an  equal  volume  of  air 
space  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  Stu¬ 
dents  get  the  idea  if  they  are  told  to 


imagine  that  they  are  trying  to  hold 
an  apple  inside  their  mouth.  This 
opens  the  voice  box  and  oral  cavity 
to  where  the  vibrating  column  of  air 
can  almost  be  made  to  equal  the  in¬ 
side  volume  of  the  entire  instrument. 
These  tones  have  to  be  almost  sung 
through  the  instrument  in  order  to  get 
what  approaches  the  real  clarinet  tone 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scale. 

Students  must  learn  to  adjust  their 
instruments  along  with  learning  to 
play  them.  I  have  had  students  who 
seemed  to  think  that  because  they 
paid  one  hundred  dollars  fm*  a  clarinet 
that  it  should  always  play  perfectly 
and  that  such  an  expensive  instrument 
should  never  need  adjustment  A  few 
students  will  try  to  play  a  horn  that 
Gabriel  couldn’t  even  blow.  Minor 
leaks  causes  squeaks. 

Two  adjustable  mirrors  hung  on  the 
band  room  wall  in  a  handy  place  will 
be  a  big  help  in  checking  on  poor  em¬ 
bouchure.  Quarter  mirrors  from  the 
five  and  ten  store  will  do. 

Solo  and  Entambla 

Even  though  we  work  ever  so  con¬ 
scientiously  with  the  clarinet  section 
as  a  whole,  the  flnal  flnishing  comes 
from  solo  and  ensemble  playing.  I 
have  seen  students  take  an  entirely 
new  lease  on  their  music  study  when 
a  new  solo  arrived  that  they  liked.  It 
pays  in  the  long  run  to  buy  separate 
solos  and  pay  a  good  price  for  them. 
They  are  printed  in  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  manner  and  usually  have  a  more 
substantial  piano  accompaniment.  A 
collection  usually  is  made  up  of  things 
that  do  not  sell  very  well  in  separate 
sheet  form.  If  one  takes  a  half  dozen 
books  hmne  from  the  library  he  is  not 
likely  to  read  any  of  them  but  if  he 
selects  one  that  is  particularly  good 
he  has  a  concentration  of  interest  that 
will  enable  him  to  tackle  the  book 
and  probably  flnish  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  ask  official  ac¬ 
companists  to  sign  up  with  the  music 


department  Usually  one  can  interest 
students,  or  teachers  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  department.  Their 
names  should  always  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  playing  either  verbally, 
or  printed  on  the  programs  as  official 
accompanists  of  the  music  department. 
Many  piano  students  are  glad  to  get 
the  experience  and  it  is  handy  for  the 
soloist  to  have  a  piano  player  at  his 
call.  Sometimes  this  special  contact 
will  land  them  in  the  drum  section. 

Rhythm 

An  old  hand  at  the  business  of 
music  education  called  on  me  the  other 
day  and  in  the  course  of  our  discus¬ 
sion  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  some¬ 
one  who  was  interested  in  fostering 
musical  education  should  Invent  a  new 
system  of  teaching  rhythm. 

The  old  “one-and-two-and”  method 
is  pretty  slow  and  hard  to  habituate 
even  though  it  is  rather  infallible,  it 
provocates  thinking. 

Should  we  teach  rhythm  from  the 
unit  standpoint  or  from  the  measure 
beat?  Some  teachers  ask  students  to 
count  each  new  beat  as  “1”  regardless 
of  its  relative  place  in  the  measure. 
Others  ask  that  the  measure  beats  be 
counted.  In  4/4  time  should  a  meas¬ 
ure  be  counted  as  l-l-l-l  or  as  1-2-3-4? 
It  really  makes  quite  a  fundamental 
difference  when  measures  get  crowded 
a  bit.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  flrst 
beat  of  each  unit  should  be  counted 
as  the  number  it  represents  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  measure.  In  duplicated  notes, 
of  fast  variety  this  helps  to  keep  the 
place  better. 

You’re  Right,  You’re  Wrong 

Recently  I  have  been  asking  stu¬ 
dents  to  deliberately  play  things 
wrong.  I  And  that  if  they  make  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  play  wrong  it  helps  to 
formulate  the  opinion  of  Just -.what  is 
right.  I  think  that  it  is  the^psychol- 
(Tum  to  Page  S4) 
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Pre<onceived  Practice  Plan  Brings 

Successful  Results  to  Contest  Soloist 


•  LAST  WINTER  I  reoelTed  a  let¬ 
down  that  prored  to  be  a  way  to  the 
top.  Oar  band  director,  hoping  to 
Improre  the  reed  eecUon,  eecored  the 
■enrlcee  of  a  well-known  reed  teach¬ 
er.  What  a  jolt  I  got  when  I  was 
adTised  to  change  my  embouchure. 
For  flye  years  I  had  been  nsing  the 
stjde  where  both  upper  and  lower 
lips  coTer  the  teeth,  thus  forming  the 
embouchure,  and  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  change.  Howerer,  1 
knew  that  my  tone  was  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  should  hare  been,  and 
that  I  was  unable  to  play  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time  until  my  lips 
became  rery  tired.  I  changed  my 
embouchure,  and  began  plasring  with 
the  upper  teeth  resting  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  For  the  first  few  weeks  when- 
erer  I  played,  I  experienced  the  same 
sensation  that  many  persons  do  when 
chalk  is  scratched  on  a  blackboard. 
But  I  soon  noticed  a  decided  Im- 
prorement  in  tone  quality  and  a  new 
ease  in  playing.  Spurred  on  by  this 
advancement,  I  set  out  to  improve 
my  tone  on  the  clarinet.  Knowing 
that  before  breakfast  is  a  good  time 
to  practice,  I  proceeded  to  spend 
about  a  half  hour  each  morning  on 
long  tones.  This  took  a  lot  of  will 
power  on  my  part,  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  my  family  and  neighbors, 
but  my  tone  did  improve. 

I  was  never  completely  satisfied  in 
the  way  in  which  my  contest  solos 
had  previously  worked  out,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  to  experiment  a  little.  First,  I 
acquainted  myself  thoroughly  with 
the  solo;  that  is,  mechanical  tech¬ 
nique,  phrasing,  embellishments,  gen¬ 
eral  effects,  etc.  Next  came  the 
memorisation.  Not  until  this  was 
accomplished  did  I  receive  any  help 
on  the  solo.  I  tried  to  get  as  many 
different  interpretations  as  I  could, 
in  order  to  find  which  seemed  best 
suited  for  certain  parts  of  the  solo. 
I  worked  out  the  solo  by  playing  it 
altoays  very  slowly,  and  only  up  to 
tempo  when  rehearsing  with  the  ac¬ 
companist.  The  idea  back  of  this  is 
that  if  a  piece  of  music  can  be  played 
correctly  at  a  slow  tempo,  it  can  be 
played  correctly  when  the  tempo  is 
Increased,  because  the  ear  becomes 
so  accustomed  to  the  right  way,  that 
no  change  of  tempo  will  hide  an 
error. 

Not  having  any  idea  as  to  just 
where  the  soloists  would  have  to  play 
in  the  various  contests,  I  acquainted 
myself  to  playing  in  various  places. 
I  practiced  in  the  auditorium  at  our 
high  school,  in  the  classrooms.  In 
our  band  room,  which  is  deadened 


by  heavy  felt  on  the  walls  and  oatl- 
ing,  and  even  in  the  basement  at 
home,  and  was  quite  astonished  at 
the  various  effects  produced.  I  prac¬ 
ticed  with  several  pianos,  fiat  and  In 
tt.iie,  to  learn  how  my  Instrument 
would  play  with  various  adjustments. 

The  final  preparation  was  appear- 


Drumming  is  not  learned  at  re¬ 
hearsal,  it  takes  hours  of  well  direct¬ 
ed  home  practice. 

At  rehearsal  you  are  required  to 
play  your  part  up  to  tempo  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  if  you  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  the  ability  to  do  so,  bad  habits 
are  formed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up. 

To  develop  speed  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  set  a  metronome  at  a 
tempo  within  your  ability  to  play  an 
exercise  of  above  average  difficulty 
with  ease. 

When  this  can  be  done  without 
concentration,  sacrifice  of  rhythm,  or 
a  feeling  of  apprehension,  slip  the 
weight  on  the  metronome  down  a 
notch  and  practice  until  that  speed 
becomes  easy  to  maintain  for  a  rea¬ 
sonably  long  period  and  so  on  until 
160,  168,  or  176  can  be  played  with 
ease. 

Any  number  of  exercises  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  for  use  in  developing  speed  of  rolls, 
single  paradiddle,  fiam  accent  No.  1, 
or  any  other  beat  on  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  gain  speed.  The  speed  of 
practice  at  the  start  should,  be  such 
as  will  permit  playing  the  exercises 
perfectly  with  respect  to  proper  exe¬ 
cution  and  rhythm  and  then  proceed 
on  this  basis  throughout  your  prac¬ 
tice.  Do  not  be  'overly  anxious  to 
Increase  speed  with  the  resultant 
saiTlfice  of  proper  execution  and 
rhythm. 

Merely  making  a  tap  for  each  note, 
without  regard  to  expression,  is  not 
satisfactory  drumming,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  acquire  finish  in  much  less 
time  by  always  being  careful  and 
painstaking  in  his  practice.  By  care¬ 
less  practice  bad  habits  are  formed 
which  must  be  overcome  before  the 
student  can  possibly  become  a  fin¬ 
ished  drummer  and  to  overcome  those 
habits  more  time  and  hard  work  is 
required  than  would  be  necessary  to 
learn  correctly  in  the  first  place. 
Slow  practice  gives  the  student  time 
to  concentrate  on  what  he  is  doing, 
and  therefore  saves  a  lot  of  trouble 
later  on. 

If  a  person,  not  familiar  with  the 
location  of  the  letters  on  the  key¬ 


ing  in  public  several  times,  playing 
my  contest  solo.  This  gave  me  con¬ 
fidence  to  face  the  judge  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  I  studied  the  criticisms 
given  there,  and  carried  them 
through  to  the  state  contest,  and  so 
on  to  the  national. 

I  have  always  found  it  to  be  more 
successful  to  have  a  definite  plan  of 
practice  and  to  follow  it  closely,  add¬ 
ing,  of  coarse,  anything  of  value  to 
your  plan. 

■b  • 


board  of  a  typewriter,  undertook  to 
copy  a  page  from  a  book  at  the  speed 
of  an  experienced  typist  before  he  had 
developed  that  speed  by  careful  prac¬ 
tice,  his  copy  would  of  course,  not 
resemble  that  from  which  it  was 
taken.  The  same  thing  holds  good 
musically  when  the  drummer  under¬ 
takes  to  play  his  part  before  the 
necessary  technique  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  careful  practice. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  drumminff  U 
not  learned  at  rehearsal. 

In  the  statement  above  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  routine  and  experi¬ 
ence  phase  of  the  subject  but  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  rudiments  of 
dramming  which  must  be  mastered 
Irst.  It  is  suggested  that  those  who 
have  not  already  done  so  should  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  of  the  twenty-six  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  Drumming  recognised  by 
the  National  Association  of  Rudl- 
mental  Drummers  and  study  them, 
preferably  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  rudlmental  instructor. 
These  rudiments  are  Indispensable  if 
the  drumming  is  to  be  satisfactory. 

Without  a  proper  practice  pad  the 
student  will  not  do  the  necessary 
amount  of  practicing  because  as  you 
perhaps  already  know  the  members 
of  your  household  as  well  as  the 
neighbors  for  blocks  around  would 
not  permit  your  practicing  on  a  drum. 
A  practice  pad  is  always  ready  for 
even  a  few  minutes*  practice  which 
would  not  be  done  if  you  had  to  get 
your  drum  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
your  practice  annoys  no  one.  For 
these  reasons  the  practice  pad  invites 
practice  which  would  otherwise  be 
out  of  the  question. 

The  practice  pads  as  developed  by 
the  various  manufacturers  of  drum 
equipment  have  been  worked  out  so 
as  to  respond  to  the  sticks  more 
nearly  like  a  drum  and  at  the  same 
time  give  out  sufficient  sound  to  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  clearly  hear  what 
he  is  doing. 

Make-shift  pads  of  your  own  inven¬ 
tion  are  usually  very  expensive  In 
terms  of  results  obtained. 


You  Can*t  Learn  Drumming  at  Rehear »al 
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Listening 

RHYTHM 

"There  is  rhythm,  or  pulse,  in  poetry,  speech,  and  walking. 
Even  our  hearts  beat  in  a  two-fom  rhythm — ^LOUD,  soft, 
(BUMP — ^bump).  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  hove  a 
positive  accent  on  one  or  more  syllables,  followed  or  pre¬ 
ceded,  or  both,  by  weak  syllables.  The  word,  America, 
has  a  Jazz  rhythm.  A-mer-i-co,  (di-doh-di-di)." 


•  HAVING  BEEN  STIMULATED  by 
the  total  picture  of  sound  intenrals 
from  a  hearer’s  viewpoint,  it  is  now 
advisable  for  the  listener  to  become 
familiar  with  the  common  terminology 
of  music,  thereby  strengthening  your 
musical  foundation.  In  fact,  in  no 
other  way  can  you  hope  to  receive 
meaning  from  the  balance  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  or,  for  that  matter,  from  any 
intelligent  conversation  concerning 
music. 

Music  is  written  on  a  group  of  lines 
and  spaces  in  between  these  lines, 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"staff".  The  duration  of  time  that  a 
note  is  allowed  to  sound  is  determined 
by  the  ty^  of  character  placed  on  the 
staff.  There  are  characters  represent¬ 
ing  four  counts,  three  counts,  two 
counts,  and  so  on  down  to  a  sixty- 
fourth  of  one  count.  The  location  of 
these  characters  on  the  staff  deter¬ 
mines  their  pitch;  when  placed  high, 
a  high  pitch  is  produced,  when  placed 
low,  a  low  pitch  is  produced.  (Instru¬ 
mentalists  have  a  definite  pitch  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  each  line  or  space  on  the 
staff).  The  staff  is  divided  into  seg¬ 
ments  by  means  of  a  vertical  bar.  The 
number  of  counts,  or  pulsations,  oc¬ 
curring  within  each  segment  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  “time"  the  composer  has 
used  for  the  selection.  For  example: 
Columbia,  The  Oem  of  The  Ocean  is  in 
four-four  time  (march  time).  That  is, 
there  are  four  beats  within  each  seg¬ 
ment,  or  the  equivalent  in  note  values 
to  four  equal  beats.  The  term 
“rhythm"  is  applied  to  the  intensity 
with  which  certain  beats  are  played 
and  the  resultant  contrast  with  the 
weak  beat  that  follows:  Rhythm  then, 
is  natural  movement  by  means  of  a 
definite  plan  of  strong  and  weak  beats. 
There  is  rhythm,  or  pulse,  in  poetry, 
speech,  and  walking.  Even  our  hearts 
beat  in  a  two-four  rhythm — LOUD, 


soft,  (BUMP — bump).  Words  of  two 
or  more  syllables  have  a  positive  ac¬ 
cent  on  one  or  more  syllables,  followed 
or  preceded,  or  both,  by  weak  syllables. 
Example:  The  word,  America,  has  a 
Jazz  rhythm.  A-mer-i-ca,  (di-dah-di-di). 

The  speed  with  which  accented 
beats  follow  each  other  constitutes 


By  John  P.  HomiUon*  M.  M. 

Noted  Arrangar,  Vocal  and 
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the  time  preferably  called  tempo,  as 
fast  tempo  or  slow  tempo.  The  degrees 
of  speed  are  Indicated  on  the  music  by 
Italian  words.  Grave,  indicating  the 
slowest  movement  possible,  as  in  Han¬ 
del’s  “Dead  March”  from  Saul  (Ex. 
12).  Prestissimo  indicates  the  fastest 
movement  possible. 

Rhythms  may  be  classified  under 
two  principal  divisions,  namely, 
“triple”  and  “even”.  The  even  rhythms 
are  those  in  which  the  principal  ac¬ 
cents  occur  on  the  first  beat  of  each 
measure  and  on  the  beat  that  starts 
the  second  half  of  the  measure.  Ex¬ 
ample:  BOOM  —  bah  —  BOOM  —  bah 
(characteristic  of  modern  foxtrots, 
one-steps  and  all  marches,  as  “Yankee 
Doodle"  etc.)  Triple  rhythms  are  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  measure  divides  itself 
naturally  into  thirds;  in  which  case, 
the  principal  accent  occurs  on  the 
first  of  every  three  beats.  Example: 

(T»m  to  pagt  48) 
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School  Music  Directors.  Know  By 


The  BOOKS 

You  Read 


By  Russell  Hcarrey 
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•  A  TEW  DAYS  AGO  a  young  band 
and  orchestra  teacher  told  me  proudly 
that  he  will  soon  hare  his  master’s 
degree,  thus,  as  he  said,  completing 
his  musical  education.  He  did  not 
say  what  he  is  going  to  do  after  that 
Like  any  other  good  thing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  credits  and  degrees,  based  on 
generally  standardised  reguirements, 
as  used  in  American  colleges,  unirer- 
sities,  and  consenratories  can  be  and 
frequently  is  grossly  misunderstood 
and  misused.  Colleges  do  not  always 
turn  out  educated  persons;  conserva¬ 
tories  do  not  necessarily  make  musi¬ 
cians.  An  individual  becomes  rela¬ 
tively  educated,  or  becomes  a  musician 
through  his  or  her  own  talents,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  efforts,  aided  always  by 
other  individuals  possessing  more  ex¬ 
perience,  more  skill,  and  greater 
knowledge.  Colleges  and  conserva¬ 
tories  usually  present  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  contact  with  these  well 
equipped  individuals. 

I  am  writing  of  the  teachers  of  band 
and  orchestra  and  ensemble  playing 
who  are  working  hard,  who  are  teach¬ 
ing  long  hours,  who  are  engaged  in 
many  activities  with  their  groups, 
who  feel  compelled  to  have  frequent 
extra  rehearsals,  and  in  addition  to 
all  this,  who  are  trying  to  be  a  real 
part  of  the  social  life  of  their  com¬ 
munities.  Such  a  teacher  usually  has 
one  or  more  degrees  in  music,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  studied  and  practiced 
long  and  hard  during  his  student  days, 
and  he  is  sincere  in  his  attitude  as  a 
teacher. 

But  now  he  faces  a  real  test.  How, 
with  all  this  pulling  and  tugging  at 
his  energies  will  he  be  able  to  keep 
lined  up  with  his  better  self  and  with 
his  Job?  How  will  he  keep  aware  of 
his  best  ideas  and  keep  in  mind  the 


real  reasons  for  his  work  and  activ¬ 
ity?  The  answer  is  not  easy,  but 
fairly  obvious:  the  teacher  will  try  to 
keep  in  contact  with  the  musical  and 
mental  life  of  those  who  think,  feel, 
and  write  with  vision,  with  purpose, 
and  with  strength.  To  be  able  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  best  of  himself  into  his  work 
he  must  very  frequently  put  himself 
“in  the  presence  of  the  best”,  especially 
the  best  in  music  and  literature.  He 
will  attend  good  concerts,  he  will  set 
aside  time  for  the  best  music  on  the 
radio,  and  he  will  read  wisely,  even 
though  he  often  reads  for  entertain¬ 
ment. 

There  are  many  excellent  books 
about  music  which  are  very  readable 
and  stimulating;  a  great  number  of 
these  have  no  textbook  flavor  at  all, 
yet  they  may  be  no  leas  valuable. 
Through  well  chosen  books  any  one 
of  us  may  have  contact  with  minds 
which  have  dwelt  on  the  significance 
and  importance  of  music,  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  freshen  and  brighten 
one’s  mind  toward  his  own  plans  and 
problems.  Is  there  a  reason  why  any 
instrumental  teacher  should  seem  al¬ 
most  illiterate  simply  because  be 
learned  to  read  long  ago,  and  claims 
he  has  been  too  busy  since — except 
for  assignments  in  summer  terms? 

Music  is  an  art,  and  anyone  with 
talent  and  training  who  works  at  it 
seriously  and  sincerely  is  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  an  artist;  and  this  is  true  even 
of  the  teacher  of  grade  school  groups 
if  the  results  are  worthy  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Good  reading  will  help  us  to 
keep  fit  for  our  best,  it  will  aid  us  to 
think  sensibly,  to  feel  deeply,  and  ex¬ 
press  clearly;  it  should  help  us  to  be 
more  artistic.  Of  course  one  will 
read  many  works  which  are  not  on 
the  subject  of  music  as  such,  but 
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nearly  everything  we  read  may  have 
some  bearing  on  our  feeling  and 
thought  about  music  if  we  allow  it  to, 
or  if  we  know  how  to  apply  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  Good  study  and  good  reading 
are  pleasurable  activities;  they  must 
be  unhurried. 

I  am  proposing  a  list  of  books 
which  may  constitute  what  might  be 
called  a  working  library  for  the  sin¬ 
cere  teacher  of  the  school  band  and 
orchestra.  The  list  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete;  it  may  provoke  some 
disagreement,  but  at  least  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  help  in  the  right  direction. 
Most  of  these  books  are  not  new,  and 
most  are  well  known,  but  perhaps  a 
rereading  and  a  reappraisal  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  will  be  valuable.  These 
works  will  help  us  to  be  more  alert 
and  more  aware;  they  will  help  us  to 
be  better  musicians  with  more  knowl¬ 
edge  and  more  enthusiasm,  and  they 
will  lead  us  to  other  books  and  other 
ways  of  improvement  and  enjoyment. 

If  there  is  a  musician  or  music 
teacher  who  has  not  read  JEAN 
CHRI8TOPHE  by  Romaiti  Rolland  he 
should  plan  to  do  so.  It  will  be  an 
experience.  There  is  an  excellent  one 
volume  edition  in  the  Modern  Library 
Giants  series. 

One  of  the  teacher’s  duties  consists 
in  being  able  to  discuss  music  sensi¬ 
bly  and  interestingly  with  both  musi¬ 
cians  and  non-musicians.  The  follow¬ 
ing  books  will  aid  him  greatly  with 
this  in  addition  to  giving  him  much 
pleasure  and  inspiration:  HOW  TO 
UNDERSTAND  MUSIC  by  Oscar 
Thompton,  WHAT  TO  LISTEN  FOR 
IN  MUSIC  by  Aaron  Copeland,  S’TOR- 
lES  OP  SYMPHONIC  MUSIC  by 
Lawrence  Gilman,  GREAT  CONCERT 
MUSIC  by  Philip  Hale,  SYMPHONIC 
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Music  is  an  art,  and  anyone  with  talent  and  training  who  works 
at  it  seriously  and  sincerely  is  to  that  extent  an  artist:  and  this  is 
true  even  of  the  teacher  of  grade  school  groups  if  the  results  are 
worthy  of  the  children.  Good  reading  will  help  us  to  keep  iit  for 
our  best  it  will  aid  us  to  think  sensibly,  to  feel  deeply,  and  ex¬ 
press  clearly;  it  should  help  us  to  be  more  artistic. 


MASTERPIEX3ES  by  OHn  Doione,, 
and  OF  MEN  AND  MUSIC  by  Deem, 
Taylor. 

A  neceaaary  book  for  this  home  li¬ 
brary  is  STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT 
OPERAS  by  Emeat  Newman. 

A  rather  oid  book  called  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS  by  Lavignac  con¬ 
tains  very  ciear  and  interesting  ex¬ 
positions  on  tone  production  and 
acoustics,  tone  coior  and  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  scientific  basis  for  har¬ 
monic  practices.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  standard  and  compiete  works 
on  instrumentation  and  orchestration 
is  ORCHESTRATION  by  Cecil  For- 
aythe. 

Authentic,  yet  most  fascinating  to 
read  is  the  more  recently  published 
book,  THE  STORY  OF  MUSICAL  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS.  FROM  SHEPHERD’S 
PIPE  TO  SYMPHONY,  by  U.  W. 
Schwartz. 

Ail  band  and  orchestra  teachers  are 
naturaiiy  and  necessariiy  interested  in 
the  study  of  conducting.  Here  are 
six  books  on  that  subject  with  which 
aii  instrumentai  teachers  and  conduc¬ 
tors  shouid  be  famiiiar:  ON  pON- 
DUCTING  by  Richard  Wagner,  THE 
ART  OP  CONDUCTING  by  Hector 
Berlioz,  ON  CONDUCTING  by  Felix 
Weingartner,  THE  TECHNIC  OF  THE 
BATON  by  Albert  Stoeaael,  THE  ELO¬ 
QUENT  BATON,  by  Will  Earhart, 
HANDBOOK  OF  CONDUCTING  by 
Hermann  Scherchen.  This  last  is  a 
very  cieariy  planned  and  detailed 
work;  it  deserves  much  thorough  and 
continuous  study. 

Every  library  of  this  kind  will  need 
a  good  dictionary  of  musical  terms. 
The  one  by  Elson  is  still  good  and 
very  inexpensive.  An  interesting  book 
on  the  background  of  music  as  an  art 
is  THE  STORY  OF  MUSIC  by  Bek- 
ker.  Another  of  even  more  value  and 
completeness  is  A  MUSICAL  COM¬ 
PANION  edited  by  John  Erakine. 

Any  description  or  evaluation  of 
books  tor  the  study  of  Individual  in¬ 
struments  as  well  as  technical  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  training  and  development 
of  school  hands  and  orchestras  is  ob¬ 
viously  beyond  the  scope  of  this  short 


article.  Likewise  all  discussion  has 
been  omitted  regarding  the  selecting 
of  im  encyclopedia  of  music. 

And  now  for  a  few  hooks  on  subjects 
other  then  music  which  will  provide 
pleasure  and  inspiration,  which  will 
add  to  the  seat  for  living  and  work¬ 
ing,  and  which  will  give  the  clue  and 
the  key  to  much  further  profit  and 
enjoyment  in  reading,  let  me  suggest 
these:  THE  BORZOI  READER  ed¬ 
ited  by  Carl  Van  Doren,  MODERN 
AMERICAN  POETRY  aelected  by 
Conrad  Aiken  (Modern  Library  edi¬ 
tion).  THE  ARTS  by  HendHk  Van 
Loon,  TITANS  OP  LITERATURE  by 
Burton  Raacoe,  GREAT  MEN  OF  LIT¬ 
ERATURE  by  Will  Durant,  WHILE 
ROME  BURNS  by  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  THE  BIBLE  DESIGNED  TO  BE 
READ  AS  LIVING  LITERATURE 
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Know  Yoimell 

New  Book  Tells  How 

Now  in  your  book  store  is  a  43S  page 
volume  of  writing  by  Amram  Schelnfeld 
on  “You  and  Heredity”  in  which  two  cor¬ 
pulent  chapters  deal  exclusively  with  mu¬ 
sical  talent,  while  still  another  is  headed 
“From  Aptitude  to  Genius”. 

It  is  simply  amaslng  what  you  can  find 
out  about  yourself  from  the  pages  of  this 
book,  and  sometimes  embarrassing.  Of 
course  you  must  be  gifted  with  credulity 
for  mathematical  facta.  Spiritual  con¬ 
cepts  knock  the  whole  thing  into  a  cocked 
hat 

The  charts  in  the  musical  chapters  are 
fascinatingly  entertaining,  to  say  the 
least.  There  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
Toscanini  family  and  Leopold  Auer  is 
discussed. 

Of  particular  interest  to  most  educators, 
this  book  should  deflnitely  be  available 
in  every  school  library.  It  is  published 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  and  is  a 
bargain  at  $S. 


K  You  Ccm't  Sing  It 
Maybe  You  Ckm't  Say  It 

There  are  over  100  Jingles  in  Miss 
Gertrude  Walsh’s  new  book,  “Sing  Your 
Way  to  Better  Speech”,  each,  created 
especially  for  giving  needed  drill  In 


arranged  and  edited  by  Emeat  Suth¬ 
erland  Bat  e  a,  THE  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE  illiM- 
trated  by  Rockwell  Kent  (this  is  s 
very  large  and  heavy  book  which  you 
will  soon  treasure,  after  you  own  it, 
but  do  not  try  to  read  it  in  bed  if  you 
value  your  ribs).  PAINTINGS  ON 
PARADE  by  Donald  Jenka,  and  MAN, 
THE  UNKNOWN  by  Alexia  Carrel. 

The  average  price  of  the  volumes 
listed  is  less  than  two  dollars. 

Frequent  association  with  books  of 
this  kind  will  take  us  beyond  our¬ 
selves,  beyond  what  wp  now  think 
and  feel;  it  will  lead  us  to  places  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  where  our  best 
will  become  better.  Thought  will 
grow  more  clear  and  expression  will 
have  greater  effectiveness;  our  work 
and  ourselves  will  be  more  Interesting. 

- ap- 

the  40  eounda  of  the  English  language, 
and  written  to  be  sung  to  familiar  airs. 
Anyone  who  can  respond  mentally  to 
lilt  and  rhythm  will  be  able  to  profit 
by  this  material,  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  fun  at  the  same  time  for  Miss  Walsh 
has  hit  upon  a  means  of  speech  im¬ 
provement  which  makes  of  speech  drill 
an  amusing  game — a  game  that  will 
yield  buoyancy,  melody  of  phrasing, 
and  adequate  projection  of  the  voice 
while  correcting  unpleasant  and  slov¬ 
enly  speech  habits. 

Miss  Walsh  has  used  her  method 
with  outstanding  success  with  high 
school  and  college  students  at  Mount 
St.  Vincent’s  College  and  Ladyclitt-on- 
the  Hudson,  where  she  is  Supervisor  of 
Speech,  as  well  as  with  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  in  her 
studio  classes  at  Steinway  Hall.  Per¬ 
sonnel  directors  report  that  the  bored, 
one-Ievel  tonal  quality  does  more  to 
retard  social  adjustment  or  business 
and  professional  advancement  than  any 
other  single  personality  defect,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man  or  woman 
whose  voice  has  the  fiowing  tone  qual¬ 
ity  of  singing  is  the  person  who  is  most 
likely  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention 
of  others.  Very  wide  indeed,  therefore, 
is  the  field  where  Miss  Walsh’s  method 
may  be  used  with  benefit. 

“Sing  Your  Way  to  Better  Speech” 
presents  a  method  which  may  be  com¬ 
mended  for  young  people  in  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  of  particular'  value  in 
teacher  training  institutions. 
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"Let  Me  Tell  You  How 

Instrumental  Music 
is  Flourishing 

in  Our  Florida  Schools" 

By  Mrs.  Browne'  Grecrton  Cole 

Director,  OceU,  Rorida  Band 


Mr».  Cole  is  director  of  instrumental 
music  at  Ocala,  Florida  high  school. 


•  ‘^FLORIDA  18  HAVING  A  GREAT 
MUSICAL  AWAKENING.  Schools  all 
over  the  state  are  asking  for  bands, 
and  they’re  getting  them.” 

This  was  really  said  to  me  by  one 
of  our  foremost  educators,  and  it  is 
indeed  welcome  news  to  us  who  have 
been  doing  the  pioneer  work  for  lo, 
these  many  years. 

For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Flor¬ 
ida’s  first  scbooi  band  was  organised  in 
1922  when  the  scbooi  band  movement 
was  comparatively  young.  But  in 
Florida  there  was  very  little  music 
of  any  kind  in  the  schools,  and  the 
entire  idea  of  music  in  education  had 
to  be  sold  to  the  people.  It  has  been 
some  Herculean  task. 

For  three  years  the  city  of  Ocala 
had  the  only  school  band  in  the  state, 
and  in  1924  with  a  membership  of 
twenty  boys,  it  was  invited  to  play  for 
the  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Id  the  Federation’s  History  of  that 
year  a  paragraph  was  devoted  to  it 
in  which  this  sentence  is  found:  “Then 
came  the  outstanding  musical  feature 
of  the  Junior  work  in  the  state,  the 
program  by  the  Ocala  School  band.” 

The  following  year  the  city  of  Ocala 
invested  $1,000  in  instruments,  built 
a  new  bandstand  (which  I  regret  to 
admit  still  “stands”  in  lien  of  a  band 
shell)  and  arranged  for  a  6-month  sea¬ 
son  of  weekly  concerts  in  the  park. 
The  concerts  have  become  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  for  the  past  ten  years  a 
Thursday  night  concert  has  been  given 
during  the  entire  school  year. 


In  the  early  20’s  many  Florida 
towns  were  entertaining  their  winter 
guests  with  professional  or  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  bands,  but  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  this  was  gradually  discontinued 
except  in  the  largest  tourist  towns.  A 
few  of  the  directors  succeeded  in  in¬ 
teresting  their  communities  in  putting 
in  school  bands.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Major  J.  B.  O’Neal  who  organised 
the  Eustis  Boys  band  in  1926,  and 
Capt.  G.  M.  Shearouse  whose  Kissim¬ 
mee  School  band  was  organized  about 
the  same  time.  Both  of  these  bands 
had  excellent  backing,  being  sponsored 
by  the  Eustis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Kissimmee  Klwanis  Club,  re¬ 
spectively. 

In  1926  P.  J.  Gustat  who  had  been 
conductor  of  the  Sebring  Concert  band 
organized  the  Sebring  School  band, 
sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club.  This 
band  was  equipped  with  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  instrumentation  from  the  first, 
and  under  the  continued  tutelage  of 
Mr.  Gustat  has  been  proclaimed  one  of 
the  finest  bands  in  the  entire  country 
today. 

John  J.  Heney,  xylophone  soloist, 
tympanist,  and  drummer  with  Sousa’s 
concert  band,  was  making  his  home  in 
St.  Augustine.  He,  too,  caught  the 
school  band  fever  and  in  1926  organ¬ 
ized  the  St.  Augustine  School  band, 
which  carried  on  as  a  school  project 
for  some  years. 

Made  chairman  of  Public  School 
Music  for  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  it  became  my  most  cher¬ 
ished  ambition  to  put  on  a  state  school 
band  contest.  Letters  were  exchanged 
with  C.  M.  Tremaine,  who  did  such 
wonderful  things  for  the  early  school 
band  movement,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Miss  Margaret  Haas,  state 
president,  and  a  fine  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  plans  were  made  for  the  first 
Florida  school  band  contest.  It  was 
held  during  the  Florida  Music  Club 


convention  in  Lakeland,  March  23rd, 
1928. 

Five  bands  took  part.  They  came 
from  Eustis,  Major  J.  B.  O’Neal,  di¬ 
rector;  Kissimmee,  (Tapt.  G.  M.  Shear¬ 
ouse,  director;  Sehring,  Mr.  P.  J.  Gus¬ 
tat,  director;  Orlando,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ball, 
director,  and  Ocala. 

It  was  a  thrilling  event,  that  first 
contest.  The  Lakeland  schools  were 
closed.  The  Municipal  Auditorium 
was  filled  to  capacity,  and  following 
the  contest  the  five  bands  marched  a 
couple  of  blocks  to  the  park  and 
played  a  “massed  hand”  concert.  The 
big  trophy  that  was  given  hy  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
and  the  National  School  Association 
was  won  by  Major  O’Neal’s  Eustis 
band. 

Two  more  band  contests  were  held 
during  my  regime  as  Public  School 
Music  chairman,  one  in  Ocala  in  1929 
and  the  other  in  Clearwater  in  1930. 
It  was  here  the  first  parading  contest 
was  put  on  and  was  won  by  the  Ocala 
band  which  h  d  rather  gone  in  for 
parading.  For  the  next  five  years  it 
held  the  so-called  “state  champion¬ 
ship”. 

At  all  times  National  rulings  were 
followed  religiously.  Eustis  won  the 
big  trophy  three  times,  and  in  1930 
Major  O’Neal  took  his  band  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest  in  Flint,  Michigan. 

The  fourth  and  last  contest  spons¬ 
ored  by  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  was  held  at  Miami,  and 
was  won  by  P.  J.  Gustat’s  Sebring 
band,  which  has  never  since  failed  to 
make  a  first  place  or  a  superior  rating. 

The  following  year  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  thereafter  the  bands  at¬ 
tended  the  High  School  Music  Festival 
which  was  being  put  on  by  the  City 
of  Tampa,  although,  paradoxically,  it 
had  little  music  in  its  own  schools  at 
that  time.  And  at  no  time  was  any 
attempt  made  to  follow  National  rules. 


It 


Gradually  a  tew  new  bands  bad  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Sarasota  band  organized 
in  1929  by  V.  D.  Sturgis;  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  School  band  organized  in  1931 
by  J.  P.  Koseielny;  the  Port  Myers 
band  with  Frank  Sturchio  for  director 
(Mr.  Sturchio  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  school  bands);  the 
Clearwater  band  with  Rocco  Orella,  di¬ 
rector;  Fort  Pierce  and  Vero  Beach 


bands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Crowley, 
directors;  the  Bradenton  band  with 
Harry  Grant,  director. 

In  the  summer  of  1936  fourteen 
school  band  teachers  met  in  our  Uni¬ 
versity  city  of  Gainesville  and  organ¬ 
ised  the  Florida  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Major  Ed.  Cbenette  who  had 
lately  adopted  Florida  as  his  new 
home  was  made  president,  an  office 
he  held  for  two  years. 

Needless  to  say,  the  school  band 
contest  received  immediate  attention. 
Again  it  was  to  conform  to  National 
rulings,  and  the  rating  system  of  Judg¬ 
ing  was  adopted.  The  school* band 
movement  commenced  to  grow  in  im¬ 
portance  and  at  the  8th  Regional  held 
in  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  Florida 
sent  five  bands.  The  1938  8th  Regional 
was  held  in  oar  own  West  Palm 
Beach. 

In  April,  1938,  John  J.  Heney  was 
elected  president  of  the  Florida  Band¬ 
masters  Association.  Mr.  Heney  had 
become  associated  with  Stetson  Uni¬ 
versity  in  DeLand  in  1935,  and  is  at 
present  director  of  the  University 


band.  But  be  also  has  the  DeLand 
high  school  band  which  he  organized 
in  1936  and  which  today  has  68  mem¬ 
bers,  a  One  instrumentation  and  is  a 
First  division  band  both  in  concert 
and  parading. 

Under  Mr.  Heney’s  guidance  a  most 
comprehensive  program  for  the  band 
in  education,  has  been  promoted. 

“A  Band  in  Every  School”  is  the  slo¬ 


gan  of  the  Association,  and  with  inter¬ 
est  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  it 
seems  a  goal  we  may  h(H>e  to  reach. 
We  are  most  fortunate,  too,  in  having 
for  our  state  school  superintendent, 


Colon  English,  a  man  who  believes  In 
the  band,  has  given  its  work  credit 
in  the  school,  and  done  everything 
possible  to  advance  it  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 


The  3rd  annual  band  clinic  was  held 
in  Fort  Pierce  last  November,  where 
Major  J.  B.  O’Neal  is  now  located.  A 
90-piece  band  made  up  of  members 
from  Class  A  and  B  bands  played  a 
selected  group  of  contest  pieces  from 
which  the  required  numbers  for  all 
classes  were  chosen. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  pres¬ 
ent,  between  30  and  40,  problems  were 
discussed  and  solutions  suggested.  One 
decision  was  made  which  created  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  among  the  or¬ 
ganizations  that  put  on  our  winter 
festival  parades. 

Because  of  our  many  winter 
pageants  and  festivals  with  their  spec¬ 
tacular  parades,  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  our  marching 
bands.  It  is  considered  a  real  honor 
to  take  part  in  these  festival  parades, 
which  are  viewed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the 
country.  And  I  feel  quite  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  nowhere  can  there  be  found 
snappier,  better  drilled  bands  than  in 
Florida. 

Prizes  have  been  given  since  time 
began,  and  our  bands  were  continually 
meeting  in  competition  with  all  the 
attendant  difficulties;  never  in  a  festi¬ 
val  spirit. 

The  Florida  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution  to  eliminate 


all  contests  among  school  bands,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  recognized  contest  at  the 
spring  state  meet 

In  Tampa’s  Gasimrilla  parade  last 
(Turn  to  Pago  46) 


This  M  piece  DeLend,  Roride  high  school  bend  wHh  its  fine  initnimentation,  Ht 
Hrst  divison  honors  in  marching  and  concert,  is  partly  the  reason  why  John  J.  Honey, 
the  director,  was  elected  president  of  ifie  Horida  Bandmasters  Association. 


The  Sebring  high  school  band,  Hrst  division  winner,  is  conducted  by  Ht  organizer, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Gustat. 


Horida’s  first  state  school  band  contest  occurred  at  Lakeland,  March  23,  1928,  sponsored  by  the  Horida  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
Most  of  the  directors  now  active  in  Horida’s  school  music  development,  participated  in  this  original  event. 


Mr.  Lee 

Makes  a  Survey 

of  the  School  Band  Business 

By  William  Lee 

Dirsctor  of  Band  and  Orehattra 

Madnen,  MinitMota 


e  EVER  SINCE  I  JOINED  the  ranks 
of  hish  school  band  instmctors  in  the 
fall  of  1937.  questions  have  constantly 
entered  my  mind  concerning  sched¬ 
ules,  teaching  loads,  equipment,  in¬ 
strumentation,  teaching  methods  and 
so  on.  If  there  is  any  phase  of  teach¬ 
ing  that  is  unorthodox  today  it  is  mu¬ 
sic,  for  one  teacher  has  a  method  all 
his  own  and  is  meeting  success  in  the 
use  of  it,  while  another  has  a  system 
entirely  different  and  will  absolutely 
swear  by  it.  There  are  probably  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this — for  one  thing, 
music  is  not  established  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  (although  we  know  it  should 
be)  nor  as  firmly  rooted  there  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  example,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  less  done  by  educators 
to  standardise  and  accept  certain 
methods  as  sound  and  proved.  Then 
too,  students  are  so  different,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  aptitude  varies  so  much, 
personalities  of  instructors  are  so  op¬ 
posite,  cooperation  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrations  and  their  faculties 
ranges  from  ideal  to  abominable,  ulti¬ 
mate  objectives  are  so  unlike,  that  we 
can  easily  understand  that  Jim  tries 
this  and  Prank  says  “Nothing  doing”, 
or  “Pine,  but  where  would  I  get  the 
time  to  do  all  of  that?” 

When  I  tock  up  my  duties  last  Sep¬ 
tember  under  a  much  larger  system  1 
was  shocked  to  see  the  condition  of 
the  music  department  there.  A  school 
of  650  students  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  without  a  high  school  band  was 
something  which  I  had  never  dreamed 
of,  but  here  was  one  in  a  town  of 
2,600  population  with  but  a  handful  of 
Instrumentalists  called  a  “pep  band”. 
True,  they  had  an  orchestra  and  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  good 
one,  a  few  years  ago  at  least,  but 
we  need  only  mention  that  while  or¬ 
chestra  is  a  fine  thing  and  should  be 
encouraged,  it  can  never  begin  to  take 
the  place  of  a  band  in  a  school  and 
community.  Madison  needed  a  band 
and  it  was  my  Job  to  build  one.  With 


a  nucleus  of  about  twelve  players  of 
mediocre  ability  an  organisation  was 
begun;  after  a  month  or  two  a  group 
of  beginners  was  added  and  later  a 
few  more,  so  by  lots  of  work  and  pro¬ 
motion  and  a  summer  band  course  the 
organisation  will  number  72  by  Octo¬ 
ber  or  an  increase  of  sixty  within  a 
year’s  time.  So  it  seems  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  see  a  band  in  Madison  after 
all. 

But  while  the  band-building  program 
was  being  carried  on  questions  were 
continually  entering  my  mind.  How 
shall  I  start  my  beginners?  How  shall 
I  conduct  my  rehearsals?  Where? 
How  often?  What  time?  How  shall 
I  get  them  to  practice,  and  millions 
of  others.  And  not  of  least  importance 
was  the  question.  How  can  I  build  a 
band,  start  beginners’  classes,  main¬ 
tain  an  orchestra,  train  string  begin¬ 
ners,  teach  three  academic  classes, 
and  take  care  of  one  assembly  period 
a  day,  and  do  them  well,  and-  retain 
physical  and  mental  well-being?  (I 
was  even  supposed  to  coach  debate). 
As  time  went  on  I  was  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  among  other 
things  that  I  could  never  do  Justice 
to  a  music  department  with  such  an 
arrangement  I  was  also  convinced 
that  most  schools  of  this  sixe  had 
more  rational  schedules  and  more 
ideal  arrangements  for  a  music  de¬ 
partment.  I  was  completely  convinced 
of  it  but  to  convince,  yes  to  prove  to 
others  that  this  was  the  case  was  a 
different  matter. 

When  I  went  home  for  the  holidays 
I  suddenly  hit  upon  the  idea  that  I 
could  find  out  what  actually  were  the 
conditions  among  the  other  schools— 
I  would  ask  them,  investigate  this 
whole  problem  in  a  systematic  way. 
Was  our  school  years  behind  the 
others  and  what  did  they  have  that 
we  should  have  to  improve  our  sys¬ 
tem?  I  could  also  go  into  this  “meth¬ 
ods”  matter.  So  from  that  time  on 
whenever  a  question  entered  my  mind, 
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which  was  pretty  often,  I  Jotted  it 
down  and  by  April  19  my  question¬ 
naire  for  music  directors  was  in  the 
maii.  I  had  boiled  it  down  to  166 
questions  neatly  mimeographed  to  be 
checked  in  a  “yes”  or  “no”  column 
where  possible,  and  a  letter  was  in¬ 
cluded  stating  my  purpose  and  asking 
cooperation.  It  was  sent  to  200  school 
bandmasters  in  towns  of  the  middle 
west— some  towns  larger,  some  of 
them  smaller,  but  most  of  them  about 
the'  size  of  Madison.  Believing  that 
my  problems  were  largely  congruent 
with  theirs  I  offered  to  compile  my  re¬ 
sults  and  send  out  a  report  if  they 
were  at  all  interested.  By  this  time  I 
was  secretly  thinking  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  If  they  would  publish  it 
many  thousands  more  could  get  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  incidentally  save  me 
a  few  dollars  in  stamps.  The  spirit 
with  which  response  began  to  pour  in 
removed  all  doubt,  at  least  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  enterprise,  tor  they  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  to 
hear  what  I  found  out  I  had  asked 
for  samples  of  practice  slips,  rental 
contracts,  schedules,  bulletins  and  any 
worthwhile  thing  for  a  musician  who 
could  use  a  few  ideas.  (One  fellow  in 
Wisconsin  sent  a  separate  package 
full  of  marching  band  diagrams  and 
gobs  of  other  "dope”.)  (Thanks,  pal, 
I  meant  to  write.)  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  got  more  “helps”  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  those  returns  than  I  did  in 
four  years  of  college,  and  those  four 
years  weren’t  wasted,  either.  (I’d  like 
to  see  anyone  sit  in  the  Luther  Col¬ 
lege  Concert  Band  under  Dr.  Sperati 
and  not  get  some  good  out  of  it!) 

Well,  what  about  my  results — what 
did  I  learn?  Plenty!  In  the  first  place 
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my  belief  was  corroborated — our  ays- 
tem  was  ante-diluvlan  and  there  were 
towns  with  one  fourth  our  population 
with  setups  that,  should  they  be  of¬ 
fered  to  me  In  Madison,  would  cease 
my  murmuiings,  for  a  time  at  least. 
These  proofs  are  all  to  be  systemat¬ 
ically  presented  to  the  administration 
and  some  good  is  bound  to  result. 

I  found  out  first  of  all  that  well  over 
flfty  per  cent  of  the  Instructors  teach 
only  music,  and  further  what  was  Just 
as  important,  that  of  the  rest  of  them, 
a  large  majority  teach  only  one  sub¬ 
ject  or  so  besides.  A  good  percentage 
teach  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Of  course  there  is  always  the 
system  in  which  the  music  director 


has  three  or  four  courses  besides  his 
band  work  and  there  were  a  few  such 
cases.  The  average  number  of  full 
band  practices  per  week  is  well  over 
three.  A  good  number  have  five,  or 
one  a  day,  and  a  very  few  have  one 
per  week.  This  is  again  a  case  of  a 
very  poor  system,  no  doubt.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  directors  to  have  six  or 
more  full  rehearsals  per  week  before 
the  contest.  Among  most  of  these 
above  mentioned  it  is  also  common  to 
have  one  sectional  rehearsal  for  each 
section  per  week.  Most  of  the  returns 
were  from  men  of  two  to  ten  years 
teaching  experience  while  several  had 
over  twenty  years  and  and  one  re¬ 
ported  thirty  years  of  experience.  This 
may  tell  us  something  and  it  may  not. 
Only  one  person  reported  one  year  of 
teaching  experience  which  either  in¬ 
dicates  that  first  year  men  rarely  land 
positions  in  this  class  or  that  in  their 
first  year  they  haven’t  been  able  to 


find  time  to  systematically  handle 
their  correspondence,  which  may  not 
be  as  foolish  as  it  sounds.  The  highest 
salary  reported  was  thirty  two  hun¬ 
dred 'per  year,  while  only  one  of  the 
whole  group  was  down  to  one  thou¬ 
sand.  In  general,  of  course,  the  more 
the  experience  the  larger  the  salary. 
Most  salaries  ran  from  |1,600  to 
12,100.  Most  men  stay  at  the  same 
position  from  one  to  four  years.  Most 
rehearsals  are  held  from  8:00-9:00 
A.  M.  with  the  next  most  frequent 
time  coming  at  11:00-12:00,  followed 
by  2:00-4:00.  Most  directors  prefer 
the  8:00-9:00  period  for  practice  while 
the  next  preference  calls  for  11:00- 
12:00.  This  is  quite  revealing.  It  goes 


to  prove  that  music  is  hard  to  sched¬ 
ule  and  as  a  result  they  choose  a 
period  when  in  most  schools  no 
classes  are  held.  When  an  activity 
period  is  used  the  most  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  have  rehearsal  right  before 
noon.  We  see  that  more  rehearsals 
are  held  at  3:00-4:00  in  the  afternoon 
than  at  11:00,  but  there  is  more  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  period  at  11:00.  At 
three  o’clock  the  children  get  restless 
and  they  leave  everything  else  until 


that  period  and  conflicts  invariably 
result.  Where  a  goodly  percentage  of 
students  are  from  the  rural  district 
the  eight  o’clock  rehearsal  becomes 
more  impractical.  Less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  schools  have  a  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  participation  in  both  athleticb 
and  music,  and  likewise  less  than  ten 
per  cent  had  a  similar  rule  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Most — prac¬ 
tically  all — schools  have  music  in  the 
curriculum,  give  grades  and  credit 
toward  graduation.  Almost  without 
exception  the  directors  consider  the 
giving  of  grades  a  stimulus  for  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Preference 
for  beginners’  band  methods  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  order  named:  Rubank’s, 
Victor,  World  of  Music  and  Oriffin’s 
Foundation.  Directors  start  from  16  to 
100  beginners  a  year — depending  on 
the  sixe  of  the  school.  Most  of  them 
start  students  on  any  instrument 
suited,  while  quite  a  number  of  them 
start  beginners  on  only  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  instruments  —  cornet,  clarinet, 
snare  drum  and  violin.  Most  schools 
have  a  set  of  requirements  to  qualify 
a  student  to  enter  the  Concert  Band, 
consisting  of  scholastic  ratings, 
rhythm  tests  and  general  musical 
ability.  The  greatest  number  of  ad¬ 
vanced  bands  are  on  the  Prescott  sys¬ 
tem  although  only  about  two-fifths  of 
this  group  reported  it.  Still  the  per 
cent  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
single  study.  Most  directors  employed 
ensemble  (unison)  studies  such  as 
Technical  Fun,  Fussel’s,  Moore  and 
Chenette.  Most  directors  are  retained 
during  the  summer  at  which  time 
they  are  paid  Jointly  by  the  city  and 
board  of  education  so  that  their 
monthly  salary  for  three  months  often 
exceeds  that  of  the  school  year. 
Teaching  on  Saturdays  is  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition.  Some  do — some  don’t. 
Most  all  of  Saturday  work  is  private 
and  small  ensemble  work.  Bands  av¬ 
erage  four  to  six  concerts  per  year. 
Some  directors  have  a  student  con¬ 
ductor,  some  have  several,  one  has 
six.  One  director  said,  “Heavens  no, 
I  have  a  hard  enon^  time  to  learn 
to  direct  this  stuff  myself.”  Most  di¬ 
rectors  work  one  to  two  months  on 
the  concert  number  (and  some  a  lot 
more,  I’ll  bet,  if  they  would  only  ad¬ 
mit  it.)  Most  directors  have  students 


The  Msdhos  high  tchool  band  at  it  lookad  in  Saptambar  whan  tehooi  ra-op^nad 
and  Hr.  Laa  wall  on  hit  improving  way,  72  mambart. 


Tha  Haditon  high  tchool  ^nd,  bafora  Mr.  Laa  bagan  improving  it. 
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prepared  at  all  timea  to  render  solos, 
duets  and  trios,  and  those  who  don’t, 
admit  that  they  should.  Most  organ¬ 
isations  have  officers  which  aid  the 
organisation  materially.  The  lihrarian 
usually  is  most  important.  Most  di¬ 
rectors  keep  a  set  of  music  in  the  folio 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  One  fellow 
kept  a  set  of  music  in  the  folio  six  to 
eight  months  and  another  all  year. 
Right  here  I  think  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  something 
about  change  of  music  and  sight  read¬ 
ing.  With  my  band  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  only  a  bunch  of  beginners 
the  problem  of  learning  to  sight  read 
is  really  no  problem  at  all  and  I  at¬ 
tribute  that  largely  to  a  constant 
change  of  music.  I  would  never  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances  keep  a  set  of 
music  in  the  folio  more  than  three 
weeks.  I  don't  want  my  students  to 
memorise  any  music  except  marches 
for  parade  because  the  minute  they 
do  they  stop  relying  on  their  ability  to 
read  and  they  no  longer  progress  as 
readers.  My  students  can  at  any  time 
expect  to  have  me  walk  up  to  two  of 
their  stands  and  exchange  their  mu¬ 
sic  so  they  have  a  part  entirely  new 
to  them.  A  band  will  never  learn  to 
sightread  unless  it  gets  variety.  This, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  problem.  Dally  practice  aver¬ 
ages  about  cne  half  hour  per  day 
which  is  checked  up  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  all  of  which  all  directors 
admit  are  unsatisfactory.  The  aver¬ 
age  beginner  gets  into  tbe  concert 
band  in  anywhere  from  six  weeks  to 
two  years,  which  doesn’t  mean  much. 
One  director  casually  informed  me 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
average  beginner.  A  Juicy  comment — 
quote:  “I  have  no  time  for  class  les¬ 
sons.  The  slow  student  discourages 
tbe  bright  one  and  the  bright  one  be¬ 
comes  bored  and  often  quits,  and  the 
teacher  goes  nuts,  sometimes.'”  School 
instrument  rental  systems  are  usually 
carried  on  with  contract  and  the  rate 
usually  runs  around  $1.50  per  semester 
varying  with  value  of  instrument. 
Some  schools  have  higher  rates. 
Yearly  budgets  for  instrumentation 
showed  a  greater  variation  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  yearly  expenditure 
averages  well  over  |400  while  one  band 
spent  |26  (maybe  a  German  band)  and 
several  cases  of  |2,000  and  more  per 
year  were  reported.  These  high  bud¬ 
gets  may  not  have  been  average  but 
were  maintained  perhaps  for  a  year  or 
so  in  order  to  build  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Some  schools  really  si>end 
money  on  their  bands.  Most  directors 
who  have  a  sound-proofed  music  room 
(one  director  informed  me  that  rooms 
were  not  “sound-proofed”  but  acous¬ 
tically  treated)  state  that  practice 

(Turn  to  pmgt  81) 


Tbls  Is  a  story  of  adilsvsment — tbs 
achlevemsnt  of  a  comparatlvsly  small 
high  school  band,  which  has  won  Svs  suc¬ 
cessive  state  band  contests  and  one  regional 
contest,  and  which  climaxed  this  remark¬ 
able  attainment  on  May  llth  of  this  year, 
by  winning  a  national  championship  in 
contests  conducted  at  the  Oolden  Gate 
International  Ehiposition  on  Treasure  Is¬ 


land.  Director  of  the  band  throughout 
this  period  of  unusual  success  has  been 
Clifford  Anderson,  teacher  of  music  in 
the  Calistoga  Joint  Union  High  School. 

Calistoga  in  a  little  city  of  about  1,000 
inhabitants,  which  nestles  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  St.  Helena,  In  the  Napa  Valley, 
about  70  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Its  high  school  claims  no  more  than  I2S 
students,  and  approximately  half  of  these 
are  in  the  band. 

As  an  outsider,  who  Is  connected  in  no 
way  with  the  school,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  tell  the  story  of  this  high  school 
band,  feeling  that  such  a  story  Is  bound 
to  serve  as  an  urge  and  an  Inspiration 
to  other  small  schools  and  their  band¬ 
masters. 

When  Clifford  Anderson  came  to  Calis¬ 
toga,  in  1984,  to  teach  music  in  the  high 
school,  and  as  a  natural  part  of  his  Job, 
to  direct  the  band,  he  was  forced  to  "start 
from  scratch”.  For  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  that  time,  groups  of  students  had 
been  playing  together  in  various  hybrid 
band  and  orchestra  combinations,  but  lit¬ 
tle  perfection  was  attained.  They  had 
been  directed  by  different  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  a  number  of  whom  were  not  music 
majors. 

I  had  heard  some  of  these  groups  play; 
in  fact,  had  graduated  from  Calistoga 
high  school  when  its  orchestra  consisted 
of  two  ukuleles,  a  piano  and  a  nuutdolln, 
the  latter  played  by  a  faculty  member. 

So  I  was  naturally  amased  when  I 
came  back  to  Calistoga  about  two  years 
after  Mr.  Anderson  took  over,  to  And  a 
uniformed  band  of  sixty  pieces,  with  two 
“Superior”  ratings  already  to  its  credit 


from  state  contests,  and  one  “Superior” 
rating  from  a  Regional  contest 

Since  that  time,  the  winning  streak  has 
not  been  broken,  and  I  believe  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true  that  no  other  school  band 
in  the  state  of  California  has  seven  “Su¬ 
perior”  ratings  to  its  credit,  won  in  five 
successive  yean. 

Calistoga  has  competed  in  these  con¬ 


tests  with  bands  of  Class  C,  or  in  other 
words,  with  bands  coming  from  high 
schools  with  enrollments  not  exceeding 
250.  It  Is  Mr.  Anderson's  plan  to  enter 
the  band  next  year  in  Class  B,  which  will 
place  it  in  competition  with  schools  which 
have  enrollments  up  to  760. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  one 
of  these  state  contests  and  the  recent  na¬ 
tional  contest,  won  by  Calistoga,  and  to 
see  the  Judges’  sheets  afterwards.  I  saw 
on  these  sheets  such  comments  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “This  band  has  a  very  refined 
and  clean-cut  style  of  playing  and  shows 
very  careful  training;  intonation  remark¬ 
able.”  .  .  .  “This  band  is  a  very  smooth¬ 
working  machine ;  balance  and  beauty  of 
tone  are  excellent ;  whole  effect  of  band 
is  musicianly.”  .  .  .  “Trombone  solo  weli 
played ;  congratulations  on  the  ‘no  vi¬ 
brato’,  a  real  relief  to  the  ear.”  .  .  .  “These 
people’s  children  are  fortunate.” 

Mr.  Anderson  attributes  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  band  to  two  things:  the  fine 
co-operation  received  from  Byron  Snow, 
principal  of  the  high  school;  and  the  re¬ 
markable  work  done  during  the  past  two 
years  by  Carl  McDonald,  principal  of  the 
grammar  school,  in  sending  to  the  high 
school,  students  who  have  been  well 
grounded  in  their  elementary  band  work. 

These  two  factors  undoubtedly  have 
played  an  Important  part  in  the  success 
of  the  band.  But  Mr.  Anderson  always 
fails  to  add  one  thing — that  during  their 
high  school  band  careers  these  students 
are  trained  by  a  fine  musician  who  under¬ 
stands  band  technique,  and  incidentally, 
one  who  has  that  rare  quality  of  being 
able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others. 


TksM  two  vlawi  (or  your  ttorsMcopa  miqht  bo  callod  "bofors  and  aftor”.  Above 
is  the  Calistoga,  CalHomia,  grammar  school  band,  which  raprasants  the  first  stage 
of  that  activity  in  tha  little  town  of  one  thousand.  This  band  is  under  the  direction 
of  tha  school  principal,  Carl  McDonald,  who  stands  at  tha  axtroma  right,  lalow 
is  tha  Calistoga  Joint  Union  high  school  band  with  Principal  Byron  Snow  and 
Director  Clifford  Anderson  at  the  right  in  tha  rear. 
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W.  Virginia  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 
Clinic  Nov.  3 


Charletton,  Wat  Va. — The  Septem¬ 
ber  newt  bulletin  of  the  West  Virginia 
Music  Educators  Association  of  which 
John  R.  Swales  Is  director,  carries  the 
following  charming  limerick: 

Clang!  There  goet  the  bell. 

And  scampering  feet 
Are  music  sweet 
To  him 

Who  courts  the  spell 
Of  building  citizenry. 

The  West  Virginia  educators  are 
working  enthusiastically  on  the  state 
high  school  chorus  and  orchestra 
events  scheduled  for  Oglebay  Park  on 
November  3.  The  chorus  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Oeorge  M.  Strlckling  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  substituting  for  Max 
Krone,  who  since  original  arrange¬ 
ments,  has  moved  to  California. 


Corn  Gives  First  Show 


Columbus,  Nebr. — ^The  largest  band 
ever  organised  at  Kramer  high  school, 
71  pieces,  gave  its  opening  concert 
recently  under  the  direction  of  For¬ 
rest  Com.  New  headgear,  maroon 
caps  with  white  plumes,  was  an  added 
material  attraction.  The  audience  was 
extremely  appreciative. 


25  Percent  in  Music 


Duke  Center,  Pa. — Out  of  a  school 
enrollment  of  405  pupils,  bandmaster 
Walter  L.  Hart  has  rounded  125  into 
the  band  instrument  department  and 
the  school  opens  its  new  semester  with 
a  finely  balanced  and  nicely  uniformed 
band  of  80  pieces. 


Fourth  Term~er 


Mildred  Rae  Sherman  hat  jutt  baan  aleciad 
Queen  of  the  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  high 
school  band  for  fha  fourth  contecufiva  year. 
This  it  carfainly  a  record  for  steady  popu¬ 
larity.  If  Director  R.  E.  McCormick  it  be¬ 
wildered,  he  needn't  be.  Jutt  look  at  her 
_ picture. _ 

Band  Gets  $25  for 

Festival  Performance 

York,  Nebr. — The  high  school  band 
was  one  of  about  15  bands  to  attend 
the  festival  at  Grand  Island  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  program  consisted  of  individual 
band  concerts  as  well  as  massed  band 
playing  and  members  were  guests  at 
a  luncheon.  The  York  band  received 
825  for  its  part  in  the  affair. 


Nebraska  School 
Bandmaster  Subs 
for  Legionnaires 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — Bernard  Nevin,  su¬ 
pervisor  and  director  of  instrumental 
music  at  Lincoln  high  school,  received 
the  highest  rating  for  his  conducting 
of  the  Sioux  City,  la..  Monoban  post 
American  Legion  band  at  the  national 
competition  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Nevin  re¬ 
ceived  148  out  of  150  possible  points 
from  one  Judge. 

Mr.  Nevin  substituted  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  director,  Leo  Kucinskl,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Legion.  The  band 
won  the  81,000  first  prize. 

New  Dates  Set 
for  New  York 
State  Clinic 


Ilion,  New  York. — Dates  for  the  New 
York  state  clinic  have  been  changed  to 
November  30-December  1-2  according 
to  word  received  from  Frederic  Fay 
Swift,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  New 
York  State  School  Music  Association. 
This  announcement  supersedes  that 
published  in  our  September  issue. 

“This  change  has  been  made  neces¬ 
sary,”  writes  Mr.  Swift,  “due  to  change 
in  Thanksgiving  dates.”  There  is  no 
change  in  the  locale,  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  Rochester,  for  this  7th  an¬ 
nual  clinic. 


Mtislc  Department  Advances 

By  Milton  Chapman 


Fiery  Twirlers  Brighten 

Joliet  Band  Festival 

Joliet,  III. — Elarly  fall  at  its  best 
favored  A.  R.  McAllister,  September 
20th  evening,  for  his  Tenth  Annual 
Festival.  15  bands  and  units  from  city 
schools  and  neighboring  towns  took 
part. 

The  director’s  famous  township  high 
schotrf  band  played  a  formal  concert 
of  six  classic  numbers.  It  was  beau¬ 
tiful  to  listen  to  even  with  the  in¬ 
juries  of  a  rattling  amplifier  and  the 
competition  of  a  man  in  the  bleachers 
with  a  portable  radio  who  insisted 
upon  listening  to  the  Louis  fight 

For  two  numbers,  the  high  school 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Alex 
Zimmerman,  Joined  the  band.  Forrest 
McAllister  ringmastered  the  twirling 
exhibition  which  included  a  fiery  tab¬ 
leau  with  both  ends  of  some  50  batons 
ablaze.  We  had  to  run  for  the  last 
bus. 


Delta  Festival  Annoonced 

Greenwood,  Miss. — The  Annual  Delta 
band  festival  will  be  held  here  on  No¬ 
vember  24.  Cl  organizations  are  listed 
for  participation  in  this  event. 


Now  You  Can  Tune  by 
Radio  to  Standard  440 

Washington,  D.  C. — ^The  Department 
of  Commerce  announces  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  standard  A  pitch,  440  cycles  per 
second,  continuously  every  day  and 
night  except  from  10:00  to  11:30  A.  M. 
EST  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
and  from  1:40  to  1:46  P.  M.  EST  on 
Wednesday. 

Acting  director  E.  C.  Crittenden 
hazards  the  prophecy  that  the  service 
will  be  most  used  at  night,  not  real¬ 
izing  that  25,000  schotd  bandmasters 
and  orchestra  directors  are  on  their 
Jobs  all  day.  The  best  daytime  recep¬ 
tion,  however,  is  unfortunately  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
Washington. 


Shreveport,  La. — The  music  department 
of  the  Byrd  high  school  has  advanced  at 
a  n  unbelievable 
rate  under  the 
very  able  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof. 

Dwight  Q.  Davis. 

There  are  now 
four  bands  at 
Byrd  and  even 
the  “B”  band  won 
a  superior  rating 
at  the  State  con¬ 
test.  The  "A” 
band  won  First 
division  at  the 
Regional  contest 
held  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  for 
their  playing  of 
“0 1  d  Panama”,  Mr.  Dwiqht  Oevit 
Beethoven’s  "Egmont  Overture”  and 
Schubert’s  "Unfinished  Symphony”. 

The  Byrd  high  school  orchestra  has 
placed  in  First  division  at  the  stat^  con¬ 
test  for  two  consecutive  years. 


A  Band  Novelty  .  .  . 


From  15  to  50  First  Year,  This  Bond's  Record 


NEGRO  DANCES 

By 

Floranc*  B.  Price 

Rabbit  Foot  Hoe  Cake 
Tkldin*  Toes 

Arrmgtd  for  Comcort  Baitd 
By  Erik  W.  G.  Uidsea 

Syapkoaie  Bod.  ISJX)  Coad.  Scot*.  iOe 
Stoadord  load.  13.00  ttaio.  30e 

[On  the  Salactiva  Concart  List  o<  y 
tha  1940  Siota  cstd  Notional  School  I 
Music  Compatition-Fastirals  List.  J 


Albums  of  Music  for 


Soloists  of  Band  and  Orchestra  { 

iBTlBrtbl*  Folio  of  CUrlMt 

md 

firm 

Duoti  <14  Soloetlono) . 

. ii.*» 

loTlBclbl*  Folio  of  Comet 

md 

Plano 

DuoU  (K  Soloethwi) . 

.  l.N 

iBTlMibl*  Folio  of  ThMiboiio 

0^ 

Plano 

1  Invlnelblo  Folio  of  Flute 

ond 

PUno 

1  DaoU  (U  Soiocthau) . 

. l.M 

The  Blair  Junior  high  school  band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  fhaf  placad  EscsBant  in  ilia  tiaia 
conioti.  Robari  A.  Mau  is  iha  director,  Joseph  Haaly,  tha  principal  and  James 
Old,  Jr.,  ass't  principaL 

Norfolk,  Virgiuia — From  li  mambars  to  so  Unpraoeed  by  tha  achiavament  and  ad> 
SO  In  laaa  than  a  year  Is  tha  record  of  vanoamant  of  tha  band  that  ha  arrancad 
tha  Blair  Junior  hlch  school  band,  di-  to  buy  new  capaa  and  caps  of  which  the 
ractad  by  Robert  A.  Mau.  They  placad  band  is  axcaadlncly  proud. 


Theodore  Presser  COa 

Everything  in  Music  Publications 
1712  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Director  In  New  Poet 

Delavon,  Minn. — Clarence  Phillips  Is 
the  new  director  of  music  here.  He  was 
formerly  at  Morristown,  Minnesota.  Great 
thlncs  are  expected  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  his 
new  location. 

Heard  Chenette’s  Sonc? 

Lake  Hamilton,  Fla. — Major  Eld  Che¬ 
nette’s  new  band  march,  “Florida  On  Pa¬ 
rade”  (words  and  music)  is  destined  to 


Ehccallent  In  tha  state  band  contest  this 
year,  at  Richmond. 

The  principal,  Mr.  Joseph  Haaly,  was 

baooma  the  national  anthem  of  E’lorida. 
If  this  number  is  not  yet  in  your  school 
library,  kindly  han(  your  head  in  shame 
until  you  can  cet  down  to  the  music  store 
and  order  it. 

Date  Set  for  Joliet* • 
Annual  Fall  Pop  Concert 

JoUet,  III. — ^The  Joliet  Township 
hlsh  school  hand  has  scheduled  Its  an¬ 
nual  fall  concert  for  Noremher  -S. 
Bandmaster  McAllister  will  unveil 
some  new  concert  material  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  and  as  usual,  school  band  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Middle  West  are  directing 
keen  attention  to  what  will  take  place 


They  Earn  Their  Own  Money,  and  Spend  It 


Tha  Mendocino  high  kIiooI  band  pictured  with  soma  of  tha  aguipmant  which  they 
height  thomsalvat. 

By  Augueta  Bedell  movies  and  concerts. 

Mendocino,  CaUf. — A  self-supporting  Although  they  did  accept  handsome 
organisation  is  tha  Mendocino  high  school  uniforms  which  were  made  by  some  of 
band.  They  raised  money  for  a  sousa-  the  women  in  the  community,  they  can 
phone,  glockenspiel,  snare  drum,  two  feel  proud  that  they  have  earned  most 
drum  major  batons  and  a  trip  to  the  of  their  purchases  themselves.  This  group 
music  festival  held  at  Ukiah,  California,  of  serious-minded  young  musicians  is  dl- 
a  76-miIe  Jaunt,  by  giving  a  number  of  rected  by  Gordon  Dixon. 


Seven  members  of  the  band  were  sent 
to  Rlchnoond  as  soloists  and  all  placed 
superior. 

in  the  high  school  auditorium  on  that 
evening. 

New  Officer »  Elected  for 
W,  Virginia  Bandmaeters 

Oliarletton,  W.  Va. — ^The  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Bandmasters  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Charleston, 
Sunday,  September  24,  and  set  the 
time  and  place  for  the  1940  band  fes¬ 
tival.  This  is  to  be  in  Huntington 
again,  on  May  2,  3  and  4.  They  also 
elected  the  following  <NBcers:  Karl  V. 
Brown,  of  Spencer,  President;  Robert 
O.  Williams,  Charleston,  and  A.  E. 
Rasplllaire,  South  Charleston,  First 
and  Second  Vice  President,  respec¬ 
tively;  Har(dd  B.  Leighty,  Saint 
Albans,  Secretary;  W.  W.  Clark,  Blue- 
field,  Treasurer;  and  EMward  Mc- 
Quinn,  Princeton,  and  A.  W.  Shaw, 
Clarksburg,  Representatives  at  Large. 

Ohio  Band  Boys  Start 

Their  Own  Newspaper 

Sandusky,  Ohio. — Members  of  the 
Sandusky  high  school  band  are  now 
publishing  their  own  little  newspaper 
called  “The  Bandsman.”  The  boys  are 
driving  hard  for  new  uniforms  and 
the  editorial  staff  reveals  plenty  of 
steam  pressure  in  their  first  issue. 

In  the  leading  editorial  we  read: 

“If  it’s  at  all  possible,  the  paper  and 
the  staff  would  like  to  do  Just  one 
thing.  That  one  thing  is  to  promote 
a  more  closely  connected  cooperation 
in  the  band.  Cooiieration  . . .  the  band 
itself.  The  other  purpose  from  time 
to  time,  is  to  tear  The  School  Musi- 
ciAH  apart  and  present  the  best 
articles  to  those  of  you  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  fine  msgaxine.” 
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Wky  Met  Study  With  leeegefaed  Expette? 
PriTste  and  daia  inttructioa  on  •triay,  wind 
and  brmae  inatmments,  by  teachers  wto  are 
playing  prnfessiooally  in  tympbooy  and  radio, 
and  who  have  had  many  years  oe  experience 
both  teaching  and  playing. 

ExceptiotuUy  reenable  tuition  charges.  Some 
scholarships  available.  A  post  card  request  or 
phone  call  will  bring  a  complete  descriptive 
folder  ct  faculty  and  instruction  offered. 

Sidle  Ita  3M  Seats  Wabeeh  Ayanoe 
Tel.  Webster  4S43  (BasboU  HaU) 

CUeage,  nUnola 


Wcdtsr  Ddlm  Studios 


a  music  camp  in  Gunnison,  Colorado 
helped  him  a  great  deal  to  attain  one 
of  his  ambitions,  that  of  a  highly  su¬ 
perior  trombonist.  He  plans  to  major  in 
music. 

His  director  and  also  trombone  teacher 
is  R.  Cedric  Anderson. 


Testeher :  “In  order  to  subtract,  things 
must  be  of  the  same  denomination.  This 
Is  what  I  mean :  Now  you  can’t  take 
three  apples  from  four  pears,  nor  eight 
marbles  from  ten  buttons.  It  must  be 
three  apples  from  four  apples,  and  eight 
marbles  from  ten  marbles,  and  so  on. 
Do  you  grasp  my  meaning?*' 

The  teacher  and  the  class  were  silent. 
Then  a  perky  young^ster  at  the  rear  raised 
.his  hand:  “Please,"  he  asked,  “couldn’t 
you  take  three  quarts  of  milk  from  a 
cow?" 


SHEBWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Member  of  4  Orchestras 

Long  Beach,  CaMf. — Fifteen  year  old 
Robert  Lindberg-Nelson,  who  started 
playing  oboe  one- 


New  Wrappers  Glorify  Idaho  Spuds 


New  Msifertnt  kevs  dressed  up  the  Weiser,  Idaho,  kiqh  school  band  and  now  they  enjoy 
qoinq  out  on  parade.  The  liyht  trousers  and  dark  coats  wHh  braid  decorating  the 
shoulder  present  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance  and  the  townspeople  are  sitting  up 
and  taking  notice  ef  their  fashion  conscious  band.  Ainslie  C.  Potter  directs  this  serious 
group  of  31  members. 


ni 
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H*  •ULrt«d  pUylnc  clarliMt  at  th«  early 
ace  of  aeven,  later  awltdied  to  saxo* 
phone,  playinc  flrat  sax  for  C.  H.  Cleve- 
land’a  Boye'  band  at  San  Pedro  in  19tS 
and  l>t<.  He  la  now  a  member  of  the 
younc  men’s  Symphony  and  CIyIc  Symph¬ 
ony  orchestras  of  Lone  Beach,  as  well  as 
second  oboe  player  In  the  San  Pedro 
Civic  Symphony. 


Triple  Seholsnhlp  Wtauier 
Kxoelsior  Springa,  Mo. — Ellen  Ander¬ 
son,  member  of  the  Ehccelsier  Sprlnc* 
hlch  school  for 
four  years,  has 
won  First  divi¬ 
sion  on  her  bas¬ 
soon  In  the  last 
three  Regional 
contests.  This 
year  she  was  a 
member  of  a 
woodwind  trio 
which  placed 
Second  at  the  Re¬ 
gional. 

An  expert 
snare  drummer, 
Ellen  was  award¬ 
ed  a  scholarship 
to  the  Mid-west 
music  camp  held 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  In  1917.  In 
the  fall  of  *SS,  N.  De  Rubertls  awarded 
her  a  scholarship  in  the  Kansas  City  or¬ 
chestra  training  school.  As  a  crowning 
triumph,  Ellen  won  a  full  four-year 
scholarship  to  St  Mary’s  College,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 

K  Leighton  Landes  Is  the  music  in¬ 
structor  at  Ehccelsior  Springs. 


Btsa  Anderson 


Small  bat  Capable 

lAttU  Rook,  ArkoHMOt  —  Diminutive 
Jimmy  Whltsltt,  only  14  yesuv  old.  Is  the 
first  chair  trom¬ 
bone  player  of 
the  Little  Rock 
high  school  band. 

By  bis  excellent 
rendition  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Pryor’s  “The 
Little  ChieP’  he 
was  awarded  a 
First*  division  in 
both  the  state 
and  national  con¬ 
tests  In  1918. 

This  year  in  the 
Region  7  contest 
held  in  Little 
Rock,  he  also 
rated  First  divi¬ 
sion  for  his  ar¬ 
tistic  playing  of  “The  Blue  Bells  of  Scot¬ 
land". 


Baadomen  Co-operate 
Wisconsin  Bapida,  Wia. — The  first  time 
that  they  competed  in  Class  A  (being  a 
Class  B  school)  the  Lincoln  hl^  school 
concert  band  placed  In  First  division  in 
concert,  sightreading  and  parade  events 
at  the  annual  music  festival  held  In  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wisconsin.  ’The  director  of  this  good 
looking  band  Is  Aaron  Mannls,  who 
seems  to  have  the  knack  of  getting  the 
co-<4>eration  of  his  band  members. 


Canton,  8.  D. — Instrumental  music  In 
the  high  school  is  taking  a  new  lease  on 
life  under  the  management  of  Harvey 
Moen,  supervisor. 


Jimmy  WMtaitt 


AttenHonl  Baton  Twirling  Class 

Conductod  by  Rogor  Lm,  ContraKa,  Illinois 


Summer  with  its  baseball  games,  out¬ 
door  concerts,  festivals  and  exhibitions 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  good  seasons, 
leaving  In  its  stead  the  fall  with  Its  foot¬ 
ball  games  and  pep  paradea  With  the 
advent  of  the  autumnal  sporting  season 
comes  the  accompanying  colorful  pag¬ 
eantry.  All  over  the  country  high  school 
and  college  bands  are  parading.  Twirling 


drum  majors,  rusty  after  a  season's  lay¬ 
off  are  practicing  up  on  their  bags  of 
trlcka 

To  this  bag  of  tricks  the  twirling  drum 
majors  may  add  the  following  two  move¬ 
ments  that  I  always  use  In  my  march¬ 
ing  repertoire.  The  reason  why  I  use 
these  two  and  why  I  think  it  mi^t  be 
profitable  for  you,  the  twirling  drum 
majors,  to  add  them  to  your  marching 
repertoire  is  that  they  are  easily  executed 
but  appesu*  to  be  extremely  spectacular 
and  intricate. 

This  movement  is  started  by  executing 
a  Pass  Around  Back  (ball  to  right).  As 
the  baton  Is  grasped  In  the  right  hand 
behind  the  back,  the  baton  is  swung 
around  in  front  of  the  body  and  to  the 
left  side.  Diagram  1,  Position  A.  From 
this  position  the  baton  is  rotated  in  a  fig¬ 
ure  8  to  the  right  side  of  the  body.  The 
baton  is  then  rolled  through  the  four 
fingers  back  into  the  palm.  Diagram  1, 
Position  B.  When  grasped  In  the  palm 
the  baton  shaft  describes  a  circle  under 
the  right  arm  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  baton  is  swung  over  the  head.  Tills 


is  shown  In  Diagram  8,  Position  B.  As 
the  baton  is  swung  over  the  head,  the 
hand  is  opened  up  and  the  baton  again 
rolls  through  the  fingers.  Diagram  8.  Be 
positive  that  the  baton  is  now  perfectly 
horlsontal.  When  the  baton  readies  the 
little  finger  and  Is  held  by  the  little  finger 
and  is  resting  on  the  back  of  the  other 
three,  the  left  hand  reaches  In,  palm  out, 
and  grasps  the  baton  (ball  to  the  left). 
This  Is  shown  in  Diagram  4,  Position  A. 
The  baton  is  now  turned  to  the  left  and 
downward.  The  ball  revolves  under  the 
arm  first,  then  the  shaft.  The  baton  is 
turned  until  the  ball  la  to  the  right. 
Diagram  4,  Position  B.  The  baton  is  then 
grasped  in  the  right  hand,  palm  in.  This 
is  shown  In  Diagram  8,  Position  A.  Upon 
reaching  Diagram  5,  Position  A,  the  baton 
is  swung  over  the  head  and  the  movement 
is  repeated.  The  ball  leads  as  the  baton 
is  swung  over  the  head.  This  Is  shown  in 
Diagram  8,  Position  B. 

Tills  movement  may  be  repeated  time 


after  time  without  tiring  or  boring  the 
twlrler. 

While  executing  this  movement  the 
twlrler  may  break  out  with  a  high-step¬ 
ping,  back-arching  strut  as  the  baton  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  leg  action. 

The  next  movement  is  one  of  the  few 
outstanding  leg  tricks  that  may  be  used 
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on  the  march.  It  la  known  as  the  Reverse 
Pass  Around  Back  Utg  Pass,  due  to  Its 
similarity  of  the  Reverse  Pass  Around 
Back. 

The  Reverse  Pass  Around  Back  Leg 
Pass  demands  perfect  timlnc  and  must 
be  practiced  while  marching.  As  you  step 
forward  on  the  left  foot  spin  the  baton 
Into  the  left  hand  as  In  a  Two  Hand  Spin, 
then  execute  a  Pass  Around  Back.  As 
the  baton  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand  be¬ 
hind  the  back  you  should  now  have 
stepped  forward  on  the  right  foot.  The 
baton  Is  now  brought  around  in  front  of 


tbe  body  and  swung  to  the  right  side  of 
the  body  as  In  a  figure  8.  As  the  first 
arc  of  the  figure  8  is  completed  the  hand 
is  opened  and  the  baton  is  rolled  between 
the  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
This  is  shown  In  Diagram  8,  Position  A. 
The  left  foot  should  now  be  forward. 
Stepping  forward  on  the  right  foot  turn 
the  right  hand  over  so  the  palm  will  be 
downward.  This  swings  the  ball  in  a 
circle  back  of  the  arm.  This  is  shown 
In  Diagram  8,  Position  B. 

As  the  left  leg  is  raised  the  baton  is 
passed  under  the  leg  by  holding  the  arm 
stiff.  Diagram  8.  The  baton  is  grasped  in 
the  left  hand,  palm  to  back.  After  having 
grasped  the  baton  in  the  left  hand,  execute 
the  left  hand  movement  of  the  Reverse 
Pass  Around  Back.  Diagram  7.  Xhis  part 
of  the  movement  is  shown  from  a  back 
view.  The  baton  is  grasped  in  the  right 


John  Alden's  Waxworks 

The  Latest  Things  On  Record 


hand  at  the  completion  of  the  left  hand 
movement  of  the  Reverse  Pass  Around 
Back  as  is  shown  in  Diagram  8. 

When  grasping  the  baton  as  it  shown 
in  Diagram  8,  the  movement  is  repeated. 
As  the  baton  revolves  to  the  position 
where  it  is  to  be  passed  under  the  leg 
(Diagram  8)  the  right  foot  will  be  raised 
this  time. 

The  entire  movement  (under  both  legs) 
should  be  repeated  at  least  two  times. 

To  thoroughly  master  this  movement 
learn  it  step  by  step.  First,  walking 
through  the  movement,  halting  after  each 


Cleuical 

Like  so  many  popular  summer  concerts 
that  fiourished  all  over  the  country  this 
past  summer,  a  complete  Boston  "Pops” 
Concert  (Victor  M-564)  brings  you  half 
a  dosen  favorites  designed  for  light,  easy 
listening.  Glinka's  Russian  and  LudmUla 
Overture  heads  the  list,  followed  by  Deep 
River,  Nobody  Knotce  the  Trouble  I’ve 
Been,  Rive  Miniatures  by  Paul  White, 
Ekluard  Strauss’  (brother  of  the  famous 
Johann)  Doctrinen  Walts,  Jntermesso 
from  the  Ooyescas  by  Granados,  and 
Tschaikowsky’s  Polonaise  from  Elugen 
Onegin.  Truly,  as  varied  a  program  as 
one  could  ask  for.  Of  particular  note  are 
Paul  White's  impressionistic  Miniatures 
of  which  the  descriptive  Mosquito  Donee 
is  best  known. 

Most  people  think  of  Pranx  Schubert  in 
terms  of  his  Serenade  and  the  Unfinished 
Symphony  and  never  get  around  to  find¬ 
ing  out  he  wrote  seven  complete  and  four 
unfinished  symphoniea  This  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  mostly  to  concert  promoters  and 
performers  who  play  certain  works  of  a 
composer  to  death,  and  neglect  others  of 
equal  calibre.  Surely  the  composer’s 
Symphony  No.  S,  in  B  Flat  Major  would 
be  widely  accepted,  were  it  given  the 
chance.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  present 
this  symphony  (Columbia  M-366)  in  all 
its  solid  beauty.  Solid,  yet  not  the  awe-ful, 
striking  beauty  that  makes  you  gasp,  but 
rather  the  conservative  kind  that  leaves 
you  glowing. 

Here’s  one  of  those  compositions  you 
often  hear  parts  of,  yet  are  never  quite 
sure  of  what  you’re  hearing.  Peter 
Tschalkowsky  wrote  his  Berenade  for 
String  Orchestra  "from  an  inward  im¬ 
pulse”.  Prom  that  bit  of  information  you 
can  go  down  the  list  of  the  Russian’s 
works  and  mentally  check  those  you  are 


step.  After  developing  the  “feel"  of  this 
movement  you  should  then  walk  or  strut 
at  march  tempo  through  the  movement 
without  stopping  or  breaking  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  twirl. 

The  steps  of  this  movement  are : 

1.  Two  Hand  Spin . left  foot 

2.  Pass  Around  Back . right  foot 

8.  First  arc  of  Figure  8  at 

right  side . left  foot 

4.  Turn  hand  over . right  foot 

6.  Pass  under  leg. . left  foot 

6.  Left  hand  movement  of  Re¬ 

verse  Pass  Around  Back . .  right  foot 

7.  First  arc  of  Figure  8 . left  foot 

8.  Turn  hand  over  and  pass 

unde'  leg . right  foot 

Continuing  the  movement,  the  baton 
will  be  passed  under  the  left  leg  on  the 
Srd  beat  and  under  the  right  leg  on  the 
6th  beat. 

As  in  all  the  more  complicated  twirls 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  and 
illustrate  such  movementa  But  I  sincerely 
believe  that  with  a  careful  analysis  of 
these  two  movements  you  will  be  able  to 
master  them  within  a  very  short  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  advisable  for 
all  of  you  who  are  interested  in  perfect¬ 
ing  your  already  accomplished  art  of 
baton  twirling  to  purdiase  a  copy  of  my 
book  "How  To  Twirl  A  Baton"  which  is 


sure  he  wrote  "from  an  Inward  impulse”. 
There  are  four  movements  to  this  work 
and  hence  four  very  definite  musical 
moods,  as  played  by  Sir  Adrian  Boult  and 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (Victor 
M-566).  Emotional  strength,  a  moment 
of  gaiety,  an  elegy  of  sweet  sadness  In 
which  characteristic  Tschalkowsky  har¬ 
monies  come  forth,  then  a  finale  of  anima¬ 
tion  with  a  brief  look  back  to  the  intro¬ 
duction.  This  album  really  gives  you  a 
chance  of  viewing  the  composer  from  a 
new  angle. 

While  speaking  of  viewing  composers 
from  different  perspectives,  let  us  bring 
up  the  subject  of  Beethoven’s  Bleven 
Viennese  Dances  (Columbia  Set  X-188) 
which  sound  not  at  all  like  the  strait-laced 
Innovator  of  symphonic  forms.  They  are 
not  Viennese  of  the  type  one  normally  as¬ 
sociates  with  the  Strauss  family,  but 
rather  etude-like  structures  of  a  light 
character,  perfectly  orchestrated.  For  the 
recording,  Columbia  selected,  as  should 
be,  Felix  Weingartner  conducting  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The 
maestro  never  falls  to  bestow  the  correct 
touch  to  his  countrymen’s  music.  The 
Larghetto  from  Elgmont  completes  the  last 
side. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  power  and  force  *Df 
the  brass,  strings  and  woodwinds  in  the 
opening  measures  caused  us  to  feel  we 
had  walked  into  a  Sibelius  symphony 
when  we  first  heard  Harl  McDonald’s 
Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra 
(Victor  M-657).  In  this  very  unusual  and 
likable  concerto,  soloists  and  orchestra 
work  for  and  with  each  other,  and  it  was 
the  composer’s  intent  that  there  should  be 
dialogue  between  the  two  parts. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  McDonald’s  music 
is  that  one  can’t  help  but  take  to  it  at 
first  hearing — like  meeting  a  person  you 
know  you  are  going  to  like,  yet  want  to 
know  better. 

Serge  Koussevitxky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  give  a  meticulous 
reading  of  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach’s 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  i»  D  Major  on 
Victor  M-E59.  It  was  this  son  of  the 
famous  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  that  car¬ 
ried  on  the  family  tradition  of  composing 
to  such  heights  that  both  Haydn  and 
Mosart  were  compelled  to  study  him. 
Little  wonder  then  that  the  Ist  (allegro 
moderate)  and  Srd  (allegro)  movements 
closely  approach  the  harmonies,  tempos 
and  style  created  by  the  elder  Bach. 
Though,  Son  Karl  has  his  inning  in  the 
2nd  (adagio)  movement  and  comes 


(Turn  to  page  40) 
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throuch  with  a  delidoua  bit  of  counter¬ 
point. 

This  past  summer's  offsrlnc  of  records 
have  been  well-stocked  with  piano  music 
and  Walter  Oieaekina  seems  to  have 
shouldered  the  greater  share  of  the 
burden.  His  vital  playing  of  Ravel's  Al- 
borodo  Del  Omcioeo  (Columbia  17117-D) 

Is  ever  so  pleasing  because  he  maintains 
the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  dance  with  a 
light  sparkle  that  Is  sometimes  lost  when 
played  in  the  usual  orchestral  arange- 
ment.  L<arry  Clinton's  doneover  version 
of  Debussy's  Reverie  has  paved  the  way 
for  new  recordings  of  the  French  modern¬ 
ist's  original  composition.  One  (Columbia 
171>t-D)  has  been  made  by  Ifr.  Qieseking 
in  faithful  Debussy  style.  Thoughtful  se¬ 
lection  has  placed  a  companion  piece  of 
like  character  on  the  other  side — Berenade, 
Opue  17,  No.  2,  by  Richard  Strauss. 

For  an  interesting  comparison  of  Mr. 
Oieseklng's  interpretation  of  the  Debussy, 
you  might  turn  to  the  recent  Decca  Album 
No.  52  In  which  Jacques  Fray  and  Mario 
BraggiottI  turn  out  five  of  Debussy’s 
familiar  works — one  of  which  is  the 
Reverie.  Others  are  the  OoWwog’e  Cake  ! 
Walk,  Tke  Bnpalfed  Cathedral.  The  Joyoae 
lele,  and  Feetivdle,  the  latter  from  his 
suite  of  three  Nocturnes.  Something  less 
strenuous  such  as  The  Girt  With  the 
Flaxen  Hair,  or  Clair  de  Lnne  might  have 
been  substituted  tor  one  or  both  of  the  ' 
last  numbers  which  seemed  to  tax  even 
the  agile  hands  of  Messrs.  Fray  and  Brag- 
giqftl  to  a  slight  degree.  An  interesting 
album,  nonetheless. 

Back  to  Walter  Oleseking  and  words 
about  his  recording  of  the  "Appaeeionata" 
Sonata  Ho.  tt,  in  F.  Minor  by  Beethoven 
(Columbia  M-tC6).  Of  the  composer's 
thirty-two  sonatas,  this  and  the  "Wald- 
stein”  and  the  "Moonlight’’  sonatas  are 
most  consistently  favored,  and  was  sub¬ 
titled  "Appassionata’’  not  by  Beethoven, 
but  by  the  publisher  Chrana  So  slgnlfl- 
cant  and  characteristic  was  the  publlMi- 
er's  choice  of  a  subtitle  that  two  other 
works  (Opus  105  and  Opus  111)  so-named 
by  the  composer  are  now  seldom  Identl- 
fled  by  the  name  "Appassionata”.  When 
one  is  enthralled  by  the  playing  of  a  com¬ 
position,  he  is  apt  to  lose  consciousness  of 
the  performing  artist,  and  regain  that 
consciousness  only  when  using  the  artist’s 
playing  ability  as  a  criterion  to  measure 
another’s  playing. 

8u<di  was  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
1st  movement  fully  lives  up  to  its  title- 
raging  emotion  that  knows  no  bounds ; 
the  second  movement  dlls  the  air  with  a 
sublimity  and  calmness  that  stills  the 
memory  of  the  1st,  and  slips  away  under 
Mr.  Oieseklng’s  lingers  to  completion  be¬ 
fore  yon  know  it ;  the  trd  movement 
(Turn  to  page  24) 


The  brsM  tsifet  of  OUes.  Left  to  right:  Joseph  Wokh,  VfiNIem  Kisgdsy,  Kay 
Phillips,  Jess  Graham,  Roger  Graham  and  Robert  Isssstt. 


Olean,  Heu)  York — ^Tbe  handsome  and 
talented  group  pictured  here  makes  up  an 
outstanding  brass  sextet  which  won  First 
division  at  the  Regional  held  in  New 
York  aty. 

The  trombone  Is  handled  by  Joseph 
Welch,  William  Kingsley  blows  the 
French  horn,  Kay  Phillips  balances  the 
big  double  B^  sousaphone  like  a  veteran, 
the  baritone  parts  are  taken  by  Jean 
Graham,  Roger  Oraham  does  a  profes¬ 
sional  Job  on  his  comet  and  the  trumpet 
Is  played  by  Robert  Bennett  This  en¬ 
semble  is  much  in  denmnd  for  perform¬ 
ances  in  Olean. 


Pnettee  Dariiv  YaeattoB 


Beeeemer,  Ala. — Tiidtily  attired  In 
purple  and  white  uniforms,  the  colors  of 
their  sdiool,  the  Bessemer  high  school 
band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Downing,  thrills  the  townspeople  by  its 
public  appearances  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  summer  vacation  did  not  stop  the 
Bessemer  band  from  practicing, — they 
continued  to  toot  their  home  and  even 
started  new  students  In  band  classes  so 
that  the  fall  semester  would  not  And  them 
out  of  practice  or  without  new  nMmbera 


Tbs  World's  Moot  Pomeua  Hood 

CHIRON 

VIBRATOR 

<a«s.  u.  a  pm.  o«.> 

For  Saxophone  and  Clqiinol 
Mad*  of  lin*st  French 
can*,  noturcdly  aeoaoiMd...  ^ 
plus  dolled  worfcmomshhj*  JSm 
VIBRATOR  is  the  reed  ^ 
that  will  truly  hdp  you  in 
getting  the  most  from  your 
playingl  233 


Ask  your  dealer! 

H.CHraONCO.,INC. 

West  42nd  SL.  New  York  Qty 


He:  "Notice  how  Jane's  voice  Alls  the 
audtorium." 

She:  “Tea  Let’s  go  now  and  make 
room  for  It.’’ 


She^  "I  hope  you’ll  dance  with  me  to¬ 
night,  (^harlea” 

He :  “Oh  rather !  I  hope  you  didn’t 
think  I  came  here  merely  for  pleasure.’’ 


Pupil:  “You're  the  1>iggest  fool  I  ever 
saw.” 

Teacher:  “Boys!  Boys!  You  forget 
that  I  am  in  the  room." 


WANT  ADS 

Wanted — ^Assistant  butcher :  One  able 
to  drive  and  kill  himself  preferred. 

Man  Wanted — ^For  gardening,  also  to 
take  charge  of  a  cow  who  sings  In  the 
choir  and  plays  the  organ. 

Lost — A  pair  of  spectacles  by  a  man  in 

red  leather  case  with  a  silk  lining. 

Lost — ^A  bunch  of  keys  by  a  gentleman 
on  a  purple  string. 

Wanted — A  boy  to  gather  eggs  four¬ 
teen  years  old. 


WHAT  A  QUESTION 
He:  “Well,  at  last  Pve  passed  Lmtin." 
She:  “Honestly 7“ 

He:  “Don’t  be  so  inquisitive!’’ 


ARRESTING  THOUGHT 
Most  people  hate  to  ride  In  a  patrol 
wagon,  but  one  will  do  in  a  pinch. 


Prof. :  “If  there  are  any  dumb-bells  in 
the  room,  please  stand  up." 

A  long  pause  and  then  a  lone  fresh¬ 
man  stood  up. 

“What,  do  you  consider  yourself  a 
dumb-bell  r 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,  sir,  but  I  hate 
to  see  you  standing  all  alone." 


ibctHi  |Hwk  INcMm  iC  Clit  Ibc^Hl  jRMidMi 


Fri*%d,  tf*bra»ka — Director  Hielman 
announoee  that  he  haa  a  new  clasa  of 
Junior  high  becinners  in  band. 

Bankelman,  Nebr, — ^The  formation  of  a 
city  band  oompoeed  of  graduate  musiciana 
and  aenior  claaa  membera  of  the  local 
high  achool  la  under  conalderatton. 

Dtmlop,  la. — A  apecial  campaign  to  get 
a  larger  number  of  atudenta  Into  the  high 
achool  band  la  under  way.  A  rental  plan 
haa  been  Introduced  whereby  anyone  may 
try  out  for  band  work  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  ao  amall  a  aum  that,  according  to 
the  local  newapaper,  "We  cannot  aee  how 
any  parenta  can  deny  their  child  at  leaat 
a  chance  to  prove  what  he  or  ahe  can  do." 

Bootland,  B.  D. — A  band  clinic  and 
directora'  meeting  for  the  Southeaat  dia- 
trlct  waa  held  here  on  Saturday,  October 
7.  Seaaiona  were  held  all  day  at  the 
achool  auditorium. 

Memo,  Nehr. — In  order  to  develop 
muaical  talent  in  the  lower  gradea,  a 
melody  band  la  being  organised  in  the 
third  and  fourth. 

Ida  Orove,  la. — Eight  Ida  Orove  high 
achool  mualciana  will  play  In  the  126-piece 
All-Northwest  Iowa  concert  band  at  the 
dlatrlct  teachera'  convention  In  Sioux 
City,  October  IS,  according  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  received  by  Harry  Keller,  muaic 
director. 

Oakland,  la. — With  money  earned  plua 
that  which  waa  credited  to  the  band  by 
the  achool  board,  new  band  unifurma  and 
hata  will  be  purchased  for  the  47  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  marching  band. 

Bridgeport,  Nebr. — First  concert  of  the 
school  year  plua  display  of  new  instru¬ 
ments  drew  a  big  crowd  to  the  high  school 
September  22.  Director  W.  O.  Haynes 
waa  pleased  with  the  turnout. 

Oering,  Nebr. — Director  H.  Clay  Jent  is 
drilling  hla  band  every  night  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field. 

Neicman  Orove,  Nebr. — The  high  school 
band  gave  a  concert  on  October  4.  Leslie 
R.  Harks  la  conductor. 

Bhenandoak,  la. — Bandmaster*  Alber  la 
working  hard  on  his  young  band,  expects 
to  make  a  fine  showing  by  spring. 

Brookinge,  8.  D. — ^Red  shirts  with  "Bob¬ 
cat  Pep  Band”  inscribed  across  the  back, 
black  skirts  or  pants,  and  black  ties  will 
be  the  uniforms  of  the  pep  band  this  year. 
Francis  Case  is  assistant  music  director. 

Grand  leland,  Nehr. — The  hi^  achool 
band  inaugurated  its  thirteenth  season  in 
September.  George  Houser  is  the  director. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. — Bandmaster  Don 
L.  HcOaltey  will  enter  his  high  achool 
band  and  drum  corps  in  the  contest  to  be 
held  in  Omaha,  October  32-28. 

Beroard,  Nebr. — The  largest  high  school 
band  in  the  city’s  history  is  forming  with 
a  possible  membership  of  190  piecea  Carl 
P.  Seidel  begins  his  14th  year  as  band¬ 
master. 

Andvbon,  la. — ^The  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  begins  a  new  semester  under  the 
direction  of  Tilda  Schmidt. 

Cherokee,  la. — ^The  rental  plan  Is  Band¬ 
master  Dale  .Gooder's  solution  to  the 
desire  for  a  larger  band  at  Larrabee. 

Red  Oak,  fa. — ^With  22  new  members, 
the  high  school  band  is  working  on  new 
tricks  under  the  direction  of  O.  P.  Ben¬ 
nett,  in  hope  of  retaining  the  regional 
championship,  held  for  five  yeara 

Bttver  City,  la. — Off  to  a  good  start  Is 
BandnuMter  Richard  Churchill  with  many 
new  recruits  in  the  high  school  band. 


Venstllc  M—icifin 

Moravia,  lotoa— Carol  Jolly  began  her 
musioal  studies  two  years  ago,  when  she 
started  on  the  violin.  She  now  heads  the 
second  violin  section  in  the  Moravia  or¬ 
chestra.  A  year  ago  she  started  taking 
lessons  on  tympani  and  bells,  which  she 


Carol  Jolly  wfHi  tome  of  ker  intfruntesit 


played  last  year  in  the  concert  band, 
manning  the  cymbals  and  serving  as  al¬ 
ternate  bass  drummer  in  the  marching 
band.  She  also  found  time  to  study 
clarinet  and  play  that  Instrument  in  the 
Junior  band.  This  year  she  climbed  to 
the  third  chair  in  the  clarinet  section  and 
does  admirably. 

Not  satisfied,  Carol  takes  piano  lessons 
from  her  mother  and  this  fall  has  started 
baton  twirling  with  the  aid  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Practo  baton. 

Being  a  freshman  and  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  members  of  the  band,  does  not  stop 
Carol  from  playing  more  instruments 
than  any  other  person  in  the  Moravia 
high  school  band.  Wilbur  C.  Harris  is 
her  director. 


Does  Doable  Datjr 

Lehanon,  Tenn. — A  high  stepping  drum 
major  while  on  parade  and  a  saxophone 
and  French  horn 
player  in  concert 
is  Jewell  Mc- 
Campbell  of  Leb¬ 
anon  high  school. 
Her  struts  and 
twirls  when  the 
band  marches 
down  Main  street 
cause  the  crowd 
to  cheer  and  her 
talent  In  blowing 
both  sax  and 
horn  helps  to 
make  people  come 
again  and  again 
to  concerts. 

Jewell  is  well 
able  to  perform 
her  musical  duties.  It  runs  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Her  father  is  the  popular  band¬ 
master  at  Castle  Heights  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Lebanon. 


Stockton  Girts  Attend  CoUege 

Btookton,  Calif. — Ekllth  White,  talented 
musician  and  also  Oirls’  League  president 
of  Stockton  high  school  spent  six  weeks 
of  her  vacation  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
Mills  College  in  Oakland.  She  studied 
the  harp  under  Marcel  Orandjany,  cele¬ 
brated  French  harpist  and  composer.  She 
also  played  in  an  orchestra  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Nioolia  Malko,  the  famous  Rus- 
Mon  conductor. 

Nancy  Harbert,  also  of  Stockton,  at¬ 
tended  Mills  College  during  the  summer. 
She  played  in  the  Budapest  quartet, 
played  her  violin  in  the  ordiestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Nioolia  Malko,  and  attended 
many  good  conoerta 


VISUAL 
CLASS 
METHODS 

wHh 

Photogrcqphic  Fingmring  Chcorts 

Modem  works  tor  class  or  private  in¬ 
struction  oi  young  students,  beginning 
with  the  rudiments  ond  advancing  to  a 
fair  degree  of  playing  proficiency. 

• 

VISUAL  CLASS  METHOD 
For  tho  Qarioot 
Br  lock  Hetert 

Fries  Cosipiete  wMh  Chart  IIJIO 
Hetzel’s  Photographic  Fingering  Chart  for 
Clarinet  (Boehm  System),  50  cents 


VISUAL  CLASS  METHOD 
For  tho  Scocophooo 
By  lock 

Fries  Cosipleto  with  Chart  IIJIO 
Hetzel's  Photographic  Fingering  Chart  tor 
All  Saxophones,  M  cents 


VISUAL  CLASS  METHOD 
Tot  tho  Oboo 
Bt  lode  Hetsol 

Fries  Cossplete  with  Chart  IIJO 
Hetzel's  Photographic  Fingering  Chart  tor 
Oboes  (with  or  without  automatic  octave 
key),  SO  cents 

• 

Olivei  Ditson  Co. 

Theodore  Preeeer  Cow  Distzibuloni 
ITU  Cheetaut  Street  FUledelphia.  Fa. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 


Some  Regional  Celebritiee 


Voted  •  Mporior  comoKif 
•t  Hm  Stti  lUfioMol  coi»> 
te«t.  1939,  Rou  Homm  of 
Mortinoi,  ColHomU,  show* 
kh  doli^M  by  9riiNiln9 
broadly  for  fho  camora. 


Loo  Ckochi  and  Jotoph 
Wokh  aro  modal  winnin9 
trombonisH  of  tko  Oioan, 
Now  York  kiqk  tcbool  band. 
Tko  pictero  indkatoa  tkoy 
teko  fhoir  music  soriootly. 


Mary  Yoonq  Vanco,  aHroc- 
tivo  ciarinofist  of  tko  Ia9- 
lay  ki9k  tckool  bond,  Tak- 
laqaak,  Okia.,  900s  in  for 
modalt  In  a  "bi9  way". 
Tkoto  yo«  too  aro  for  mu* 
steal  accompliskmonts. 


Doris  Jana  Skorman,  ma* 
rimba  soloitt  of  Rovorly 
Hills,  CaRfomia,  won  First 
division  at  tko  M  Ro9ional. 
Ska  it  a  pupil  of  Ed.  F.  W. 
Millard  of  Lot  Anqolos. 


Edwin  Rickards  of  Fitck 
kiok  tckool,  Minoral  Rid90, 
Okio,  won  Suporior  in  ^ 
district  solo  contest. 


First  divisionor  Dou9lat 
Emorton,  flutist  of  tko 
Gladowator,  Tout  ki9k 
tckool  band. 


Comfortably  wroppod  in  kit 
instrumont,  Ralpk  McCan* 
lias  of  Cisco,  Tout  won 
First  division,  ktk  Ro9ional. 


Tko  ki9k*tteppin9  drum 
maiorou  of  tko  Globa, 
Arisona  cowboy  band  it 
Fkyllit  Hunukor. 


Tko  Alkombra  ki9k  tckool  bond  of  Martinoi,  Califomia  with  41  mombort,  9ot  a  suporior  ratine 
tkoy  docidod  to  try  for  tko  umo  honor  in  tko  Ro9ional.  (Tkoy  nudo  it.)  flotk  ovonts  woro 

Dodson  it  diroctor  of  this  fino  band. 


tko  state  festival  and  woro  u  olatod 
on  boautifel  Troasuro  Island.  Konnotk 
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L»a  Surveys  the  School 
Bcmd  Business 

iCfmtimutd  from  fgt  M) 

wouki  not  be  Mtletnctory  without  one. 
PrncUce  on  the  etnce.  directon  gen¬ 
erally  agree,  la  an  ImpoaalbUlty  be¬ 
cause  of  conflicts  with  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  as  most  high  school  auditori¬ 
ums  and  gymnasiums  are  In  combina¬ 
tion.  Most  all  directors  report  con¬ 
flicts  with  athletics  and  music  which 
can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  In  many  of  the  cases.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or 
principal  or  both  to  arrange  schedules 
in  such  a  way  that  neither  of  these 
departments  Is  slighted  because  if  one 
of  them  is,  and  its  head  is  aggressive 
enough  to  stand  up  for  his  rights, 
trouble  Is  inevitable.  However  sched¬ 
ules  are  planned,  such  conflicts  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  eliminated  but  much 
can  be  done  If  the  problem  Is  faced.  I 
For  the  director  and  the  coach  to  be 
advertently  cutting  In  on  one  an- 
others’  schedule  is  a  ridiculous  thing 
when  they  could  Just  as  well  arbitrate 
and  work  together.  Nevertheless  open 
hostility  between  these  two  depart¬ 
ments  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Quite 
a  percentage  of  the  schools  use  the 
rotating  plan  In  administering  instru¬ 
mental  technique.  Students  miss  one 
class  period  a  week  and  rotate  It  so 
that  the  student  misses  each  class 
once  in  the  six-weeks  period  and  he 
gets  his  lesson  every  week.  The  more 
progressive  schools  use  It  and  report 
success  (and  winning  bands)  but  of 
course  certain  other  schools  will  not 
hear  of  It. 

Summer  band  concerts  are  mostly 
given  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  while  the  smaller 
towns  choose  Saturday  night  and  put 
the  band  on  a  platform  on  a  main 
street  comer  and  exploit  them  to  the 
good  of  the  merchants  as  a  drawing 
card  for  business,  which  Is  fair 
enough,  I  suppose,  when  you  consider 
that  they  usually  contribute  financially 
toward  the  band  during  vacation 
months.  The  biggest  argument  of  all 
possibly  is  about  teaching  privately  or 
by  class  method.  I  have  heard  recog¬ 
nised  authorities  state  quite  vocifer¬ 
ously  that  the  man  who  spends  time 
on  each  of  100  students  individually  la 
a  candidate  for  the  padded  cell.  And 
similarly  I  have  heard  “private  les¬ 
son"  advocates;  when  told  that  the 
best  thing  is  to  herd  students  all  to¬ 
gether,  they  don’t  say  much — ^they 
Just  smile  wryly  as  much  as  to  say, 
“You  poor  sap!"  Another  bugbear  is 
to  try  to  make  the  children  practice. 
They  are  human  and  I  guess  most  of 
us  will  get  out  of  anything  if  there  is 
the  remotest  possibility  of  it  and  so 
with  band  students.  I  asked  one  fel¬ 
low  how  much  the  average  student 


as  Easily  and  Sounds  as  Well  as  the 

lEV  FITCIIOM 


Developed  byE.J.FHchhom,  creator 
of  the  Soxette,  the  Song  Hute  is 
designed  for  musical  training 

play  this  instrument  with  just  a 
few  minutes'  practice.  The  fingering  is  so  simple 
and  the  instrument  is  so  easy  to  blow,  because 
it  M  built  on  the  open  tube  principle.  There's 
no  reed  or  embouchure  to  worry  about— 
just  put  the  Song  Flute  toyour  lips  and  blowl 

TheFitchhomSon^Flutelnstructor— '*The 
Game  of  Musk'  crystalizes  the  author's 
15  years  experience  in  pre-bond 
^^^^^^^^^^teoching  in  grade  schools  and  b 
endorsed  by  educators 

everywhere,  as  the  most  practi- 
cal,teachable,progressiveman- 
ual  of  primary  instrumental 
instruction  ever  published. 


Also  supplied  in  red,  blue, 
white  and  4  mottled  finishes, 
at  slightly  higher  priest. 


Tlw  Pilchlioni  Sene 
Flete  U  en  OFEN 
TUSE  inttruinent. 
Tkb  meaiu  that  it  b 


Easy  to  blow.  Open  tube  principle. 

Plays  chromatics.  Pure,  flute-like  tone. 

Win  not  vary  in  pitch.  Natural  position  of 

tone  holes.  Built  in  key  of  C — A-440  pitch.  ' 

Uniform  intonation— no  tuning  needed. 

See  end  try  Ifcb  wenderfwl  ihtie  Instrument  ot  yeur  local  muck 
stem,  er  write  ter  deecriptive  circular  and  name  et  nearest  dealer. 

Tke  Sene  Flute  b  protected  by  U.  S.  Oesipn 
Fatent  No.  ITSdltf.  Other  Fotento  Fendlnp. 


eel  very  in  pitck, 
and  respends 
quicfcly. 


CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  COe,  INCe 

D«pt.  10322 

630  S.  Wabash  Avanua  Chicago,  Illinois 


FLUTE 


You’ve  Never  Yet  Seen  or  Heard  an 
Instrument  of  This  Type  That  Plays 


Octeber,  I93t 


Pltatt  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  nken  antwtring  ndvertittmontt  in  tkit  mtagatine. 
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practiced.  “Lord  only  knowt,**  came 
the  reply.  About  the  beat  way  to  get 
students  to  practice  la  to  hare  them 
realise  that  they  won’t  be  able  to  hold 
their  place  In  the  organisation  unleas 
they  do,  and  to  enoonrage  them  and 
make  them  feel  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  working  for — the  winning 
of  a  contest  for  example.  A  true  musi¬ 
cian  would  probably  look  at  this  last 
statement  with  contempt  and  call  it 
an  artiflclal  stimulus.  All  right,  maybe 
it  is,  but  it  gets  results,  and  with  all 
due  reapect  to  the  love  of  music  (and 
I  really  and  honestly  love  music — I’ll 
bet  plenty  of  band  directors  don’t) 
you  can’t  tell  them  “Music  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Practice  It  because  you  love  it," 
and  expect  them  to  do  it.  It  Just 
doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  It  is  neg¬ 
ligence  to  leave  “appreciation"  out  of 
a  band  program,  however.  The  band 
is  not  a  machine,  but  the  matter-of- 
fact  way  with  which  some  directors 
take  their  group  through  the  “Valse 
de  fleurs”  reminds  one  more  of  the 
flowers  going  into  a  baling  machine 
than  swaying  in  a  gentle  breexe. 

1  am  sure  this  article  will  draw 
forth  a  host  of  conflicting  ideas.  It  is 
bound  to,  for  as  was  mentioned  before, 
there  is  no  standard  in  this  business 
except  the  standard  of  the  flnished 
music  of  the  organisations,  and  so 
some  directors  are  bound  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  things  in  ways  which  this 
survey  Indicated  were  not  in  popular 
use.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  check  on 
the  individual  bandmaster  as  several 
haVe  already  told  me.  They  realise 
that  their  systems  are  ’way  behind  in 
some  ways  and  in  other  ways  are 
quite  progressive.  Several  Important 
men  In  music,  when  I  showed  them 
my  questionnaire,  were  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  and  wanted  me  to  be  sure  to 
send  them  the  results.  It  seems  that 
in  general  the  aggressive  band  director 
is  always  looking  for  this  very  thing, 
whereas  the  complacent  director  turns 
away  and  cannot  be  bothered.  Many 
new  and  interesting  personalities  were 
revealed  to  me  through  this  project 
and  practically  all  of  them  were  very 
congenial  and  took  up  quite  a  little  of 
their  time  in  answering  everything  to 
the  letter.  I  feel  quite  sure  that,  al¬ 
though  this  questionnaire  did  not 
cover  the  forty-eight  states,  still  the 
results  are  somewhat  representative. 
There  may  be  mistakes  in  the  tabula¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  drawn — it  would 
be  the  miracle  of  miracles  if  there 
were  not,  and  yet  because  of  the  inter¬ 
est  already  shown  in  this  small  circle, 
I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  similar 
spirit  among  the  others  who  will  get 
the  benefit  of  this.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  it  will  do  some  good,  and  if 
it  will,  although  it  was  lots  of  work 
for  lots  of  fellows,  it  is  still  worth  while. 


Reeonter  mMmpk 


^  THIS  NEW  4-WAY  FEDERAL  RECORDER 
IS  «<MADE-TO-ORDER**  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

Tkis  is  ike  new  Professional  modd,  16-indi  Federal  Beeorder,  Ineorporating 
asaay  new  andexelnsive  featnres  foond  only  in  tkis  instmmen^  olker  features 
np  nntil  now,  inelnded  only  witk  very  hi^  prieed  eommercial  reeorders,  and 
reUdniag  all  of  tke  onperlathre  ckaraelerMies  of  tke  original  Federal  maekine. 
Demoosibwlion  nnder  all  eonditioas  of  work  pins  tke  UMay  advaalaMons  fea* 
tares  of  tkis  new  Federal  trkunph  anquestioiuddy  diatlnnish  it  tke  nneal,  all- 
pniwooe  recorder  ever  prodneed.  Bat  tke  boot  news  of  all  is  ikat  its  retail 
selling  price  remains  at  a  low  levd,  witkla  easy  aeeeos  to  every  sekooL 

OVmMCAO,  FULLY  ADJUSTABLE,  CUTTINO  HEAD 

Note  tke  overkead  catting  meckanlam.  'IlUo  aaoeasbly  kas  an  overkcad  feed 
oerewoftke  type  used  invariably  on  tke  most  expensive  recording  instraments. 
This  entire  km  aaoeasbly  is  reiklily  removable  from  the  reeordcr  for  easy  and 
safe  handling  when  the  nnhis  in  transport.  ’This  applies  also  to  tke  tamtaUe. 
A  doablohei^t  eatting-head  adjaslment  permits  «*-"g*"g  the  depth  of  eat 
while  reeording.  Two  Imttono  on  eilber  side  of  the  assembly  relearn  it  6rom  the 
feed  screw,  allowing  It  to  slide  back  and  forth  to  any  point  desired. 

SPEED^VERNOB  TURNTABLE 

A  S5-ponnd  steel  tarntable  on  this  164nek  Fedoal  Recorder  acts  as  a  govern 
nor  or  balance  whed,  whidi  mdatains  an  even,  solid  motion  and  assnres  a 
smoothly  eat  record  witkoat  vibration  or  speed  waves. 

I  SOUND  MIXINB  FEATURE 

I  inputs  for  asleropkone  reeepCioo  having  individnd  vol* 


ante  eontrols,  permit  sound  »tii»<iig  under  complete  control 
of  tke  operator.  Thus,  for  example,  music  and  tke  voice  of  the 
annoaneer  asay  be  recorded  shnahaneoady,  or  sound  effects 
from  diEcrent  locations  nsay  be  recorded  simnltaneonsly.  Has 
a  20  watt  amplifier.  A  bit^harade  dynamic  microphone  is  in* 
dnded  with  tne  Ifidndi  Professional  Modd  Fedend  Recorder. 

SNOW  ONLY  S4S0  COMPLETE 

The  anmateked  advantages  of  this  4*Way 
I  Professiond  Modd  Federal  Recorder,— a  won* 
^  derfally  frithfal  reemder,  a  fine  radk^  a  public 
IL  addrem  system,  an  electric  {Aonograpl^— com* 
bine  with  an  attractive  price  of  $450  to  asakc 
mw  tkis  null  the  greatest  recorder  bin  ever  offered. 
mR  Its  new  alrakne  laggage  sljding  u  modern  and 
beantifriL  Write  tooay  for  comply  details  tkis 
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Pletst  mesfioN  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  antwm'uf  advfrHtrmfntt  in  tkis  mstgatine. 


Ociobsf,  lyay 


L*ona  May  Smith  will 

dOdfL  *you,  wiih,  yauA,  QoMud 

Sand  quaatioiis  to  1666  Lindan  Straat  BrooUyn.  N.  Y. 


VuMiioH;  1  attended  a  music  camp  for 
a  number  of  weeks  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  and  while  at  the  camp  I  played  a 
treat  number  of  comet  solos,  the  real 
technical  and  flashy  kind.  This  solo  was 
most  successful  and  I  don’t  feel  as  thouch 
I  am  branint  when  I  say  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  solo  was  always  a  big  hit.  How¬ 
ever,  my  encores,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  songs,  were  never  as  successful.  My 
parents,  who  heard  me  perform,  said  that 
the  song  was  a  considerable  "let-down" 
when  compared  to  the  flrst  solo.  They 
read  your  column  In  The  SCHOOL,  MU¬ 
SICIAN  with  much  ethuslasm  and  we  all 


Leons  May  SmHIi 


feel  as  though  we  are  much  Indebted  to 
you  for  the  great  deal  of  knowledge 
which  we  have  received  through  this  me¬ 
dium.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
comments  on  my  problem. — B.  J.,  Oy»ter 
Bay,  Long  laland. 

Anaver:  Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
appreciation.  I  hope  that  this  column 
assists  In  solving  many  of  my  readers’ 
problents.  We  must  realise  that  the  per¬ 
former  who  concerns  himself  exclusively 
with  technical  "fireworks”  is  only  half 
equipped  to  be  a  real  soloist.  The  song 
that  usually  follows  a  difficult  and  Im¬ 
pressive  solo  has,  all  too  frequently,  re¬ 
ceived  scant  attention  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  definite  drop  in 
audience  Interest  and  attention.  An  en¬ 
core  which  has  not  been  carefully  chosen 
and  studied  for  the  best  interpretation 
often  ruins  an  entire  performance.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  performer  when  his  song, 
played  in  a  boring  fashion,  causes  the 
audience  to  become  restless.  Tour  song 
should  be  made  to  live!  The  performer 
must  sing  through  the  medium  of  his  In¬ 
strument.  Tour  phrasing  should  follow 
the  words  of  the  song  and  the  melodic 
line  should  be  performed  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  words  in  mind.  Only 
then  can  you  really  interpret  the  song 
properly.  It  is  true  that  dynamic  mark¬ 
ings  are  a  competent  guide,  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  do  Justice  to 


the  song  when  It  has  been  studied  from 
the  same  angle  and  with  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  la  used  by  a  competent  vocal¬ 
ist.  Only  then  can  one  give  the  song  an 
individual  interpretation.  Lengthy  en¬ 
cores  should  be  avoided  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  Remember,  a  performance  Is  of  much 
greater  interest  to  the  audience  when  the 
performance  is  of  a  varied  nature.  Two 
short  encores  of  varying  types  are  much 
more  effective  than  one  long  encore. 

QnetUon:  I  spent  the  past  summer  va¬ 
cation  working  In  an  adult  camp.  Part 
of  my  duties  consisted  of  playing  the 
comet  in  the  dance  orchestra  for  about 
three  hours  every  evening.  I  feel  that 
this  was  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I  gained 
in  experience  and  In  routine  and  my  lips 
became  much  stronger.  My  endurance 
improved  greatly.  However,  my  problem 
is  that  although  my  lips  are  much 
stronger,  they  do  not  respond  easily.  I 
notice  this  especially  in  my  solos  which 
I  sort  of  neglected  during  the  ten  weeks 
vacation  period.  Both  my  upper  and 
lower  register  feel  queer  and  awkward 
and  while  my  lip  does  not  feel  tired,  I 
have  trouble  getting  a  clear  tone  In  those 
registers.  The  middle  register  feels  fine 
and  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  am  using 
much  pressure  on  my  lip.  In  fact  I  use 
less  pressure  than  ever.  As  I  have  a  few 
solos  booked  In  the  very  near  future,  I 
am  very  much  worried  about  what  I  could 
do  to  solve  this  problem.  I  will  be  most 
grateful  for  your  suggestions. — J.  J., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Answer:  ’Tho  apparent  difficulty  that 
seems  to  have  affected  your  playing  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  and  is  a  problem 
that  confronts  a  great  many  professional 
coraetlsts  at  some  time  or  other  during 
their  professional  careers.  I  gather  from 
the  tone  of  your  letter  that  this  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  flrst  professional  engagement 
in  which  you  had  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  playing.  If,  when  you  had 
started  your  engagement,  you  had  spent 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  on  flexibility 
exercises  that  would  utilise  your  entire 
range,  the  stiffness  of  the  lips  which  you 
are  now  experiencing  would  have  been 
painlessly  prevented.  As  it  is,  your 
problem  is  not  as  serious  as  it  is  exas¬ 
perating.  Slurred  two  octave  arpeggios 
and  two  octave  scales  will  do  much  to 
furnish  you  with  your  solution  In  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  Lip  slurs,  prac¬ 
ticed  in  conjunction  with  the  foremen- 
tioned  exercises  will  help  reUin  the 
strength  gained  through  your  summer 
’’Job”. 


£nd  Words 

I  think  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
fine — and  my  kids  are  crasy  about  It. — 
S.  Paul  Lyon,  Director,  Jenkins,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

We  have  had  some  wonderful  results  In 
using  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  aa  a 
textbook  and  reference.  More  so  than 
I  at  first  had  hoped. — Henry  H.  Famol, 
Director  of  Music,  OB  City,  La. 


School  Bold  Director 

KNOWS 

How  to  SdMtJntramib 

Chooses  MARTIN 


Tells  Why 


A  man  like  Everett  D.  Hutton,  instrumental 
instructor,  direetor  of  bands,  Barbourville  City, 
Kentucky  schools,  is  not  one  to  be  influenced  in 
the  sdection  and  endorsement  of  an  instrument,  by 
anything  but  real  musical  quality.  He  bases  his 
judgment  entirdy  on  his  personal  experience  and 
he  writes, — 

“I  have  given  your  new  Imperial  Martin  trumpet 
a  thorough  test  and,  frankly,  I  marvel  that  any 
manufacturer  can  build  aa  instrument  ef  such  supe¬ 
rior  quality.  Its  ease  in  blowing,  large  resonant 
tone,  and  lightningdike  valve  action  make  the  most 
difficult  passages  easy.  I  find  it  to  be  true  in  pitch 
throughout  both  registers. 

“I  have  used  Martin  instruments  professionally 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  putting  them  to  the 
hardest  tests  possible,  and  am  happy  to  say  that 
they  have  never  faltered  in  the  least.  Ton  and 
your  company  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  build¬ 
ing  ef  such  fine  instruments." 

“—make  As  most  d<|leutt  passages  easy.”  Here  is 
encouragement  for  every  young  school  musician. 
Why  not  see  and  try  the  wonderful  new  Imperial 
Martin,  at  your  local  music  store,  or  write  direct 
for  beautiful  folder  illustrating  all  instmmsnta  for 
band.  No  obligation.  Send  a  postal  today. 


imiTin 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

•egS-SM* 

BLKHART  INDIANA 


Odfobsr,- 1930 


PUsss  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  snewtring  advertitemenU  in  this  megesins. 
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STAND  UP  /IMMIE; 


AND  TAKE  THAT  SOLO 
WITH  TOUR  ELKHARTI 


The  Carnival  of  Venicel  What  tonal  What  tech¬ 
nique!  Look  at  that  crowd — not  a  noise— and  when 
Jimmie  finished  playing  the  crowd  sat  for  fully  five 
seconds  without  a  sound.  Then  almost  as  one  person 
a  groat  volume  of  applause  broke  forth — ^the  greatest 
the  old  High  School  Auditorium  had  over  heard  I 
It  wasn  t  because  Jimmie  had  played  well — it  was  because  ho 
had  played  better  than  anyone  in  that  town  had  over  heard! 
You  can  ^t  he  was  proud— glad  for  the  study  he’d  put  in — ^for 
the  practice — the  work — and  glad  for  the  fact  that  his  parents 
had  wise^  chosen  for  him  an  ELKHART  instrument,  ^r  an 
ELKHART  helped  Jimmie  excel — just  as  it  will  help  you.  Try 
one— no  cost  or  obligation. 

e  e  e 

Have  you  seen  the  1940  line  of  ELKHARTS? 

Newly  designed  Comets,  Trumpets  and 
Trombones.  Now  bell  front  alto  and  bari¬ 
tone  horns  and  many  other  now  models. 

Send  for  catalog  and  free  trial  information. 

^tkJuuvt 

■AND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  CATALOG 

DIPT.  1003A  ....  lUHART.  IND. 


FRU 


FREE/ 

N«w  1940  catalog 
•howiag  oU  th«  lot- 
Mt  medoU.  Sond 
coupon  for  your  copy. 


Nome  _ _ _ 

Addreu  _ 

City . . 


Instrument 


Celerity  for  Qorinets 

(ContMMd  from  #opo  19) 

ogy  of  the  old  cireu  game.  We  pay 
a  dime  to  throw  baeeballe  at  eomeone’s 
nooe  or  to  break  dtehee.  Corrigan 
flew  the  ocean  wrong.  A  famous  ball 
player  once  ran  to  third  instead  of 
flrst.  Touch  downs  and  baskets  have 
been  made  for  the  opponent.  But  only 
once. 

Have  your  band  play  a  chord  some¬ 
time  and  have  them  all  stop  the  tone 
with  their  tongues,  turning  the  tone 
up  on  the  end  or  making  it  Jagged. 
Let  them  listen  to  it  and  then  they 
aren't  so  likely  to  do  it  wrong  again. 


Alden's  Record  Review 

iCouHuued  from  fag*  98) 
strikes  a  happy  medium  but  never  quite 
achieves  the  peak  of  the  flrst  two,  and 
very  beautifuliy  blends  the  sensations 
created. 

Probably  the  most  imaginative  and  en¬ 
chanting  contributions  to  piano  literature 
have  been  the  waltses,  noctuma.  masurkas 
and  etudes  of  Chopin.  Edward  Kilenyi 
has  selected  his  twelve  Etudes.  Opus  l» 
(Columbia  6-998)  for  recording,  which 
should  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
conscientious  record  collector’s  library. 
The  artist  seems  to  prefer  to  remain 
abroad  and  acquaint  American  audiences 
with  hU  artistic  prowess  only  by  means 
of  Columbia  records.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
you,  Mr.  Kilenyi,  to  step  across  the  water. 
Tour  reputation  has  been  established. 

Reginald  Forsythe  and  Arthur  Young 
took  to  two  pianos  to  record  a  famous 
twosome  of  the  equally  famous  Duke  El¬ 
lington.  Not  played  In  quite  the  style  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  Mood  Indigo 
and  Solitude  (Victor  29224)  take  on  a 
more  sophisticated  air  and  almost  reach 
the  heights  of  flner  thinga 

Also  in  the  keyboard  class  are  two  re¬ 
leases  of  organ  music.  Reginald  Foort 
tackled  the  almost  insurmountable  task 
of  recording  Finlandia  (Victor  29226)  on 
the  organ.  The  volume  and  power  of  the 
instrument  is  there,  but  as  to  the  man 
power,  we're  doubtful.  It  Just  about  takes 
a  full-slsed  orchestra  to  lick  that  piece. 

If  you  prefer  an  orchestral  version, 
listen  to  the  Victor  Symphony  Orchestra's 
arrangement  on  Victor  99227.  It's  like 
asking  whether  you’ll  have  chocolate  pie, 
or  diocolate  ice  cream.  Which  you  desire 
most,  is  all  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

There  is  a  certain  reverence  about 
Bach's  music  that  one  always  associates 
with  the  organ.  Recorded  by  Charles  M. 
Courboln  Is  the  gotiatiiia,  from  Cantata 
No.  199.  “Ood's  Time  Is  the  Best  Time” 
and  the  Chorale  Prelude  “Cnirlst  Lay  in 
the  Bonds  of  Death"  (Victor  16420).  The 
recording  was  made  on  Wanamaker’s 
Orand  Court  Organ  which  allows  for 
effects  said  to  be  nowhere  else  achieved. 
A  magniflceiit  offering. 

Violinist  Yehudi  Menhuin  is  ably  as¬ 
sisted  by  Oeorges  Ehiesco  and  the  Orches¬ 
tra  des  Conoerte  Colonne  in  Legend*  by 
Wieniawski  (Victor  16429).  So  dominat¬ 
ing  is  the  young  nuuter’s  tone  and  tech¬ 
nique  one  is  hardly  aware  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  background,  important  but  not  Im¬ 
pending.  The  music  is  suitably  titled  and 
strikes  one  as  a  fascinating  story  being 
unfolded  by  a  mystic  story-teller,  never 
once  raising  his  voice  yet  holding  you  to 
his  every  word. 

(Tsr«  to  fag*  99) 


Plea**  mamHam  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  wh*n  mtmtring  adv*rti**maute  in  tkU  magoMm*. 
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Oetobar,  1434 


(deuimali/L  Schaot  o§,  U)oaiiwwdL 

Conductsd  by  CUranc*  Warmslin,  CUrin«t 

Roy  Khoum,  Hufo;  Gilbort  looromo,  Oboo;  Doll  Aoldt.  loueon;  VoNy  Dofoirt,  SwiR9. 
Adireaa  WarmeHo  School  of  Woodwind*,  Suite  911,  Kimball  Blda-,  Chicago. 


Quettion:  I  have  playing  clarinet  for 
several  weeks.  I  seem  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  covering  the  holes  of  the 
clarinet.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
after  I  have  been  playing  for  a  while.  I 
just  cannot  seem  to  force  my  Angers  to 
cover.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
offer  some  solution  to  my  problem. — H.  V., 
Boeton,  Mae*. 

Anewer;  The  fact  that  you  use  the 
word  force,  leads  me  to  believe  that  you 
are  not  relaxed  while  playing.  It  Is  next 
to  impossible  to  make  the  Angers  do  any¬ 
thing  when  you  force  them  Into  a  state 
of  extreme  tension.  Just  remember  that 
the  object  Is  merely  to  cover  the  tone 
holes  not  to  push  the  Angers  through  the 
clarinet.  Also  be  sure  that  you  do  not 
use  the  extreme  tips  of  the  Angers.  Keep 
them  Aat  and  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  for  coverage. 

Queetion:  I  have  playing  saxophone  for 
about  six  montha  I  have  noticed  that 
there  is  a  key  at  the  top  of  the  saxophone 
right  above  the  B  key.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  this  Is  used  for? — L.  W.,  Waukegan, 
III. 

Anewer:  The  key  you  mention  is  used 
in  jumping  from  high  C  to  high  K  or  F. 
To  jump  from  C  to  F,  keep  the  C  key 
down  and  depress  the  top  key  with  your 
index  Anger.  For  E  do  the  same  but  In 
addition  depress  the  Q  key. 

Queetion:  I  am  very  weak  on  my 
rhythm  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  suggest  some  exercises  that  would 
help  me. — W.  N.,  Chicago,  III. 

Anewer:  It  you  have  not  been  playing 
for  any  great  length  of  time  the  duets  in 
Lasarus  No.  1  (Carl  Fischer  edition) 
should  be  helpful.  However,  if  you  have 
been  playing  for  some  time  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  Bona  rhythm  book. 

Queetion:  Liately  I  have  been  practicing 
quite  a  bit  and  as  a  result  my  teeth  >ave 
been  causing  me  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
The  pain  is  continuous  and  is  so  bother¬ 
some  I  may  have  to  discontinue  playing. 
Do  you  know  of  anything  that  would  be 
helpful?— T.  D.  Beattie,  Waeh. 

Anewer:  I  would  suggest  that  you  wash 
your  mouth  many  times  daily  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  salt  and  lukewarm  water.  Tou  can 
do  this  as  many  as  eight  times  a  day  and 
you  should  have  relief. 

Gilbert  Boereme,  Oboe 

Queetion:  I  have  trouble  getting  a  clear 
top  A.  Sometimes  It  comes  an  octave 
lower.  Could  you  tell  me  how  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  this  tone  more  clearly? — B.  F.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Anewer:  Many  times  this  Is  caused  by 
the  octave  key  opening  becoming  clogged. 
This  small  metal  insert  in  which  a  very 
small  hole  Is  drilled  must  be  unscrewed 
from  the  body  of  the  Instrument  and 
cleaned  thoroughly,  then  replaced  prop¬ 
erly  so  that  it  does  not  leak.  This  can 
also  be  caused  by  having  your  reeds 
too  light  on  either  side.  When  the  sides 
of  a  reed  are  too  light  it  has  a  tendency 
to  let  the  upper  notes  fall  down  in  pitch 
and  on  some  instruments  makes  them 
very  hard  to  be  produced. 

Queetion:  I  have  the  Otto  Langley  and 
the  Rosenthal  methods  for  Oboe.  Which 


of  these  do  you  think  Is  best,  or  would 
you  suggest  something  else?  (I  am  a 
beginner). — T.  K.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Anewer:  For  ground  work  as  a  be¬ 
ginner  you  can  use  either  one  of  these 
books  successfully.  But  as  you  become 
advanced  I  would  recommend  the  Bar¬ 
ret’s  Standard  Oboe  Method. 

Roy  Kneun,  Flute 

Queetion:  In  H.  Sousmann’s  "Complete 
Method  for  the  Flute”  It  states  In  the 
second  study  that  in  single  tonguing  the 
tongue  must  lie  quite  loose  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  palate.  How  is  it  possible  to  say 
“tu”  without  touching  the  palate?  Also  is 
It  advisable  to  get  into  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  open  the  E  Aat  key  while  playing  the 
very  high  B  In  altlssimo? — J.  C.,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Anewer:  The  statement  that  the  tongue 
must  lie  quite  loose  without  touching  the 
palate  probably  refers  to  the  position  be¬ 
fore  the  attack.  In  the  actual  attack,  the 
“t”  is  pronounced  in  the  usual  manner 
with  the  tongue  touching  the  palate  mo¬ 
mentarily.  It  is  probably  a  good  habit  to 
play  the  high  B  with  the  E  Aat  key  open 
as  you  would  hold  it  open  in  rapid  pas¬ 
sages  anyway. 

Queetion:  My  Aute  teacher  plays  open 
Gg,  so  when  I  started  to  play  three  years 
ago  he  started  me  on  an  open  Of  Aute. 
Do  you  recommend  that  I  change  to  the 
closed  OS  Aute  as  most  Autists  seem  to 
prefer  the  closed  Of? — F.  M.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Anewer:  There  is  no  advantage  in 
changing  to  the  closed  Of  Aute  unless 
you  wlidi  to  double  on  other  Instruments 
having  the  closed  Of  key.  The  open  Of 
and  the  closed  Of  are  of  equal  merit. 

Dell  Field*,  Beisoon 

Queetion:  Is  It  necessary  to  keep  the 
low  Eb  key  open  while  playing  the  upper 
notes? — R.  T.,  Argoe,  Ind. 

Anewer:  No  it  isn’t  necessary  to  keep 
this  key  open  (Key  18,  Field’s  CHiart)  but 
it  does  help  to  clear  the  extreme  upper 
tones,  and  one  can  get  used  to  holding 
It  open  with  very  little  practice. 


’nie  picnic  party  was  obliged  to  cross 
a  railroad  track  in  reaching  the  place 
where  they  were  to  have  lunch.  Little 
Bobby,  who  had  gone  ahead,  saw  a  train 
approaching.  Eagerly  he  shouted  to  his 
father,  who  was  still  on  the  tracks : 
"Huiry,  Daddy,  or  else  give  me  the 
limch.” 

Rastus  had  a  reputation  of  being  the 
best  mule-tender  in  the  SUte.  One  day 
he  showed  up  walking  on  crutches  and 
all  bandaged  up.  A  friend  asked  him, 
"What  happened,  Rastus,  Ah  thought 
youse  had  the  best  reputation  In  the  State 
for  mule  tending?" 

“So  Ah  has,  but  yesterday  we  got  in  a 
new  mule  who  didn’t  know  mah  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

Mother :  What  are  you  doing  in  the 
pantry? 

Jimmie:  Oh,  just  putting  a  few  things 
away. 


#  Tbcac  two  Tooag  woodwind  Man  of  Colotado,  thimgh 
tfaav  Bsay  never  have  aiet,  have  at  IcaM  two  verr  fanpottant 
thing*  in  common.  FirM,  they  sec  both  FirM  Diviaion  win* 
neta,  in  the  1939  Region  10  loto  contcats  and  both  have 
fine  record*  of  SMulcal  ability.  Second,  both  have  won  their 
high  musical  honon  with  Pedlar  Instmaaent*.  #  AHca  Mae 
started  clarinet  in  the  fourth  grade.  She  will  graduaM  in 
1940.  An  through  those  yean  she  has  had  a  Msady  growth 
in  musical  success  marked  with  asany  brilliant  triumphs. 
Judges  have  openly  praised  her  An*  tone.  AUce  Mae  is  equally 
pro^  of  her  Pedln  Profnslonal  Model  Clarinet.  G  Robert 
was  eleven  when  he  took  op  the  Aute  and  began  s  brilliant 
career.  He  too.  placed  in  FirM  Division  in  the  Region  10  solo 
conicM  in  1939|  his  orchestra  and  hi*  ensemble  alto  placed 
First.  And  Robert  gratefully  acknowladgm  the  help  ^  ha* 
had  from  his  Pedlar  Preasier  Flute.  ♦  Try  thme  instnimsnts, 
or  other  Pader  Woodwinds,  at  your  local  aauaie  store  a* 
writ*  direct  for  a  folder  that  ilinstrat**  the  complete  Ha*,  of 
Padbsr  "HrM  Division”  inttruaseatsc’'  A  change  to  PeGsr 
may  give  you  ^  life  you  need  to  saach  "tops”  on  your  im 
strument.  Write  today  sore. 


THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

CUSTOMBUILT  WOODWINDS 
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YOU'LL  WIN  WITH  A  BUESCNER 


cSaui  tLe 

GENTLEMAN  FROM  MISSOURI 

mARVIN  Levy  of  St.  Louis  was  the  only  saxophone  player 
selected  to  represent  the  State  of  Missouri  at  the  National 
Contest  last  spring.  A  tribute  indeed  to  his  exceptional  musical 
ability.  Like  so  nrtany  really  outstanding  artists,  both  in  school 
and  professional  music,  Marvin  plays  a  Buescher  True  Tone 
Instrument. 

Marvin  is  from  Missouri.  He  hod  to  be  convinced  that  the 
instrument  he  chose  would  be  best  for  him.  He  writes,  "It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  of  my  Buescher 
...  I  never  realized  how  much  difference  an  instrument  could 
make  until  I  tried  a  Buescher  Aristocrat.  I  am  sure  it  was  one 
big  reason  for  my  winning." 

We're  sure  you  will  get  a  real  thriH  out  of  playing  one  of  the 
new  Buescher  models.  You  can  try  them  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  at  the  local  Buescher  dealer.  Write  us  for  his  name  and 
complete  free  trial  information. 


FREE  MAGAZINEI  lAm  INSTtUMINT  eO.-DIPT.  lOM 


A  MW  •dltton  d  Am 
Bum cfatr  Tni*  Tom  Mu- 
•tool  loutaol  la  Jual  oU 
tha  praas.  Podcad  with 
intaiMliitg  OBtlclaa  and 
atoriaa  about  mualc. 
Your  oopT  la  fraa.  Sand 
ooupoB. 


Gantlaman:  Plaasa  sand  ma  naw  fraa  ma9azina  and 
information  on  naw  Buaschar  modalt. 

Addrass _ 

City-.- _ _  Stata - - 

Instrumant  _ _ _ _ 

Chack  Kara  if  you  ara  a  bandmastar _ 
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iContinueA  from  pope  14) 

Two  aiacla  diaca  laauad  aome  Uma  aco 
by  Dacca  but  which  daaarve  cradlUble 
mention  ara  tha  Spmphonto  MinueU  of 
Kmo  Dohnanyi  (SMSS-44).  PUyad  by  tha 
Quaan'a  Hall  Orchaotra  under  tha  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  they're  color¬ 
ful  and  aaay  to  dIseat.  An  old  atandby 
of  which  few  people  »row  tired  la  Wac- 
Mr'a  flery  Ride  of  the  Volkyrlaa.  Victor 
haa  re-laaued  thia  popular  work  by  the 
Victor  Symphony  Orchestra  on  both  sldea 
of  a  10-Inchar  (2SI1S).  ThIa  la  one  In  a 
new  aerlaa  of  lesa  expenalve  racordlnfs  of 
maater  compoaltlona.  If  your  record 
budeet  la  rather  allm,  you'll  do  well  to 
look  over  the  new  Black  Label  llstlnfa  by 
Victor. 

LIsht  claaalc  fanclera  will  And  dellfht 
In  two  Frits  Krelaler  compoaltlona,  Tam- 
koarin  Chiaota  and  Caprice  Vleaaols, 
which  are  conatantly  poppinc  up  on  re- 
quaata  to  “play  something  wy  know”. 
Simple  and  charmlnp,  thia  aort  of  mualc 
la  more  beloved  by  most  llateMrs  than  are 
the  maater  worka.  Played  by  the  Victor 
Salon  Orchestra.  Victor  ZCSOS.  Two  other 
compoaltlona,  tactfully  avoided  by  irwjor 
symphony  orchestras  but  of  equal  popu¬ 
larity,  are  Debusay'a  Clair  De  Lu*e  and 
the  VaUe  Tritte  by  Jean  Sibelius  (Victor 
SS22S). 

Another  disc  by  the  Bouton  “Pops''  Or¬ 
chestra  \u  In  a  Mountain  Paoo  from  the 
Caucasian  Sketches  by  Ippolltow-lwanow 
(Victor  124S0).  One  of  the  least  often 
heard  numbers  of  this  suite,  but  by  no 
means  inconsequential.  We'd  enjoy  hear- 
Ins  the  entire  Caucasian  Sketches  In 
album  form  played  by  this  orchestra  en¬ 
thused  by  the  snap  and  attentiveness  of 
Arthur  Fiedler. 

More  Russian  music  plus  a  touch  of 
the  modern  played  by  Frits  Krelaler.  To 
piano  accompaniment,  the  violinist  plays 
RImsky-Koraakow'a  fasclnatlns  Hymn  to 
the  Sun.  Dreamy  and  limpid,  an  ethereal 
tone  picture  by  (TyrII  Scott,  Lotus  Land, 
la  Mr.  Krelsler'a  other  offerlns.  Even 
more  apparent  on  records,  la  the  fact  that 
years  of  constant  playing  have  not  dulled 
the  violinist's  keen  ear  and  Impeccable 
technique.  -Victor  1S487. 

Leopold  StowkowskI  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  have  recorded  the  short 
)ret  powerful  Fugue  is  C  Jfisor  by  Bach 
along  with  Oagliarda  by  Frescobaldl. 
We'd  never  heard  the  latter  composition, 
but  were  Impressed  by  the  contrast  It 
gave  to  the  Bach  number  and  by  Its 
smooth  rich  chorale-llke  character.  Vic¬ 
tor  1285. 

“Swing  classic"  Victor  calls  It,  but  we 
prefer  to  class  recordings  by  the  New 
Friends  of  Rhythm  among  the  classical 
works.  Fable  in  Sable  is  a  take-off  on 
Tachalkowsky’s  Violin  Concerto,  portions 
of  which  are  quite  recognisable,  and  Bach 
Bag  Blues  is  after  Bach's  Organ  Fugue 
in  O  Minor,  but  you'll  have  to  really 
know  your  Bach  to  catch  anything  famil¬ 
iar  In  this.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
N.  F.  of  R.  because  it's  all  In  fun  and 
well  done,  too.  Try  a  sample,  you'll  want 
more. 

Popular 

Raymond  Scott  took  a  particular  liking 
to  an  Innocent  Mosart  minuet,  polished 
It  up  with  modernism  and  turned  It  out 
as  In  an  tsth  Century  Drawing  Room. 
We  took  an  Immediate  shine  to  Hal 
Kemp's  version  (Victor  28127).  It's  very 
clever,  and.  In  addition.  Maestro  Scott's 
rtijrthm  ramble  entitled  Siberian  Sleigh- 
tide  Is  on  the  opposite  side.  Two  of  the 
slickest  arrangements  we've  heard  for 
many  a  disc.  What’s  New  sung  by  Nan 
Wynn  and  Bob  Allen  voicing  lyrics  to 
Wkot  Ooes  On  Behind  Your  Byes  Is  an- 
>  (Turn  to  page  88) 

entt  is  this  msgssin*-  Ocleber,  1939 
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Copdttctxi  by  Jobn  P.  Noonan 
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SonM  of  th«  confuaion  in  drum  aecUona 
la  a  result  of  not  allocatins  the  parts  ao 
that  the  Important  efCecU  are  broucht  out 
smoothly  and  cleanly.  In  most  band  ar- 
ransementa  for  large  bands  usually  there 
are  three  or  four  percussion  parts,  all 
duplicates  of  each  other  and  each  show¬ 
ing  the  entire  percussion  part.  Often  the 
tympani  part  Is  separate  but  the  other 
parts  show  druma  bella  xylophone, 
triangle,  chimes,  tambourine,  etc.  Where 
there  are  three  or  four  players,  there  Is 
always  a  mad  scramble  to  play  bell  parts, 
triangle  and  effects  which  Is  caused  by 
one  player  trying  to  do  It  all  or  one  think¬ 
ing  the  other  will  do  It  and  both  miss  or 
they  all  try  for  It  and  the  result  Is  often 
a  general  mesa  I  understand  Mr.  Cliff 
Balnum  has  solved  this  with  his  profes¬ 
sional  band  which  plays  some  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Orant  Park  concerts  In  a  manner 
which  merits  passing  on.  Where  the  per¬ 
cussion  parts  are  all  duplicates  each 
drummer  Is  given  a  book  with  his  part 
in  It  and  the  part  he  Is  to  play  and  is 
responsible  for  Is  encircled  in  red  pencil. 
For  example.  John's  part  has  all  the  bell 
parts  encircled  as  well  as  the  F  F  drum 
passages.  Joe’s  part  has  no  encircling 
mark  around  the  bell  part  but  the 
triangle  and  tambourine  portion  of  the 
arrangement  is  marked  as  well  as  the  F  F 
|)assage8  for  drum.  When  the  snare  drum 
should  be  played  “pp”  only  one  part  Is 
marked  and  so  on.  The  general  results 
are  of  course  very  flne  as  the  balance  is 
always  good  and  there  is  no  doubt  In  the 
section  who  Is  to  play  a  certain  part  of 
the  score.  1'his  system  can  be  worked 
out  with  little  time  and  effort  and  Is  a 
good  way  to  help  your  drum  section.  Try 
it  out.  Aside  from  helping  your  drum¬ 
mers  It  will  make  the  section  sound  bet¬ 
ter  as  to  balance  and  general  effect.  Mr. 
Bainum’s  percussion  sections  always  sound 
good.  He  is  particular  about  the  sec¬ 
tion  and  his  Intention  to  it  is  alwayg  evi¬ 
denced  by  Uit)  flne  balance  and  color  his 
drum  sections  always  seem  to  have. 

Question;  My  drum  teacher  says  that 
Rudimental  Drumming  is  too  rough  and 
crude  for  band  work  and  that  such  work 
is  for  drum  corps  only.  What  do  you 
think?— W.  R.,  8t.  Louis.  Mo. 

Ansuter:  We  think  your  teacher  is  con¬ 
fusing  the  word  “Rudimental”  with  the 
word  “Mllltaiy”.  Many  teachers  use 
these  two  words  interchangeably.  The  word 
“Rudiments”  means  first  principles 
whether  applied  to  drumming  or  music. 
That’s  why  the  Rudiments  of  Music  are 
shown  in  the  front  of  instruction  books. 
In  military  drumming  the  rudlntents  of 
course  are  stressed  and  in  some  instances 
a  sort  of  rhythmic  slang  Is  used,  very 
colorful  but  not  always  adaptable  to  band 
and  orchestra  work.  The  Rudiments  are 
called  the  scales  of  drumming  and  com¬ 
prise  all  the  technical  beats  possible  upon 
the  snare  drum  and  thus  must  be  learned 
in  order  to  develop  the  technical  control 
necessary.  Then  It’s  up  to  the  player  to 
acquire  musicianship  and  routine.  While 
It  is  true  that  many  rudimentally  trained 
drununers  do  play  rather  rough  and  crude, 
that  certainly  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  rudi¬ 
mental  system,  but  rather  the  failure  of 
the  student  to  use  good  musical  taste  in 
applying  the  rudiments  to  modem  band 
and  orchestra  use.  If  one  is  a  strict 


“military’’  type  drummer  who  can  play 
nothing  but  army  style  solos.  It’s  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  The  comparison  here  is  the 
same  as  between  a  bugler  and  a  flne 
trumpet  player.  The  bugler  is  limited  not 
alone  by  the  instrument  but  by  the  scope 
of  Its  use.  The  trumpeter  on  the  other 
hand  can  play  standard  compositions  and 
when  called  upon  to  emulate  the  .>ugle 
can  do  ao  "at  sight”. 

Thus  the  drummer  should  be  of  the 
same  type — able  to  play  all  tyjJAi  *of 
numbers  (including  military).  8o  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  teacher  is  really  In  favor  of  a 
rudimental  background  and  probably 
teaches  it  but  doesn’t  care  for  the  “battle" 
effect  some  drummers  use  In  applying  the 
rudiments. 

Question:  My  band  leader  Insists  that  I 
strike  the  bass  drum  near  the  rim — say¬ 
ing  it  produces  more  of  a  tympani  tone. 
Is  this  correct? — R.  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ansu>er:  The  tone  of  the  bass  drum 
when  struck  near  the  rim  is  very  “thin" 
and  really  doesn’t  sound  like  a  bass  drum 
for  if  the  bass  drum  is  tensioned  correctly 
the  pitch  is  too  high  at  that  point.  Oen- 
erally  speaking,  the  bass  drum  is  struck 
about  four  Inches  from  the  center  for 
best  results.  Perhaps  your  leader  feels 
you  are  playing  too  loud  and  reasons  that 
the  volume  will  be  better  if  the  drum  is 
struck  near  the  hoop.  Use  a  lamb’s  wool 
beater  and  try  and  "pull"  the  tone  from 
the  drum,  using  a  light,  slightly  glancing 
blow  and  see  if  this  pleases  the  director. 
But  a  bass  drum  shouldn’t  sound  like  a 
“tympani"  for  there  isn’t  much  use  to  try 
and  imitate  tympani.  Nearly  all  bands 
have  tympani  today  and  the  baas  drum 
should  have  a  low  Indeflnite  pitch.  Need¬ 
less  to  state  the  bass  drum  should  have 
good  calf  heads  and  be  preferably  a  sepa¬ 
rate  tension  instrument. 

Question:  The  band  I  play  in  has  two 
snare  drummers  and  a  bass  drummer.  We 
play  quite  a  lot  of  popular  tunes  and  don’t 
seem  to  get  a  dance  effect.  Is  there  any 
way  to  improve  this? — W.  A.  L.  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Answer:  The  drum  parts  on  most  popu¬ 
lar  tunes  are  more  or  less  of  a  guide  sheet 
as  you  know.  The  problem  here  is  to 
play  together  as  a  unit  and  “keep  it 
down”  under  the  band.  Remember  that 
you  are  in  a  big  band  and  “fireworks”  and 
lacy  frills  aren’t  necessary  but  only 
muddle  up  things.  Generally,  on  medium 
tempos  the  bass  drummer  should  play  a 
light,  short,  four  in  a  bar  on  the  baas 
drum  and  a  crushed  afterbeat  on  two  and 
four  with  the  top  cymbal  against  the 
cymbal  on  the  drum  not  raising  the 
cymbal  immediately  but  allowing  a 
crushed  "swish”  tone — thus  we  have  the 
imitation  of  the  bass  drum  and  high  sock 
pedal  of  the  dance  band. 

The  snare  drummers  can  use  a  light 
press  roll  (I  said  Mpht)  for  good  effect 
varying  the  routine  with  brushes  on  the 
first  chonu,  etc.  But  the  Important  thing 
is  to  play  together  and  provide  a  light 
solid  background.  That’s  what  the  drum¬ 
mer  in  a  large  dance  band  does  for  best 
resulta  At  fast  tempos  the  baas  drum  is 
best  played  two  in  a  bar  for  solidity  and 
rigid  tempo.  Play  introductions  and  end¬ 
ings  as  written  and  during  the  choruses 
keep  it  soft,  solid,  yet  light 


very  nicely 

SINCI  SHI  STARTID 
USINO  ARMOUR  STRINGS 

•  Violet’s  improTemeiit  most  be  more 
than  coincidence.  Before  she  boo^t 
that  set  of  Armour  Strings,  Violet’s 
violin  sounded  like  a  mstj  gate. 
What’s  more,  she’d  just  reach  ^e  hi(^ 
point  of  a  number,  when  snap. ..and 
another  string  would  be  finished. 

It  was  pretty  discouraging,  until 
somebody  told  Violet  about  Armour 
mality.  This  somebody  said:  ** Armour 
Strings  have  the  kind  of  true,  pure 
tone  you’ve  been  trying  to  attain. 
And  they’re  more  moisture-resistant, 
they  laM  longer,  too.  Better  say 
‘Armour’,  ^^olet,” 

So  Violet  did.  And  she’s  doing  very 
nicely  indeed,  now! 

Your  Music  Dealer  has  these  S 
Armour  Brands,  Choose  one  of 
them  for  More  and  Better  Music. 

Concurt  Moatur  II  Trpvtoru 
La  Traviata  La  Malodla 
La  lohaiiia 

Armour  and  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


OctetMf,  1939 
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{Continued  from  page  SO 
other  recent  Hnl  Kemp  w&zins  you  should 
like.  Victor  SSStS. 

Artie  Shnw’s  Serenade  to  a  Savage 
(Bluebird  10185)  is  everything  you  think 
it  should  be,  and  the  other  side  oSers 
Traffte  Jam,  which  is  Just  that !  Power¬ 
ful  brass,  walling  clarinet  and  pounding 
druma  Both  of  ’em  are  terrific  1  You’ll 
really  ride  out  on  the  measures  of  these 
opusea  Something  sweeter  by  the  same 
man  and  his  band — two  oldies,  /’m  Com¬ 
ing  Virginia  and  Out  of  Notohere  (Blue- 
Bird  lOSSO)  if  you  care  for  your  swing 
less  on  the  torrid  sida 

Decca’s  Album  No.  74  contains  seven 
of  the  tunes  from  H.Q.M.’s  production, 
“The  WIsard  of  Os".  The  JUterburg, 
Munehhinland,  if  /  Only  Had  a  Brain, 
if  /  Only  Had  a  Heart,  The  Merry  Old 
Land  of  Os  and  We’re  Off  to  See  the 
Wizard  are  played  by  Victor  Young's  Or¬ 
chestra  and  sung  by  the  Ken  Darby  Sing¬ 
ers.  Stand-out  tune  of  the  whole  lot  la 
of  course.  Over  the  Rainboto  as  sung  by 
Judy  Oarland.  Others  have  recorded  this 
hit  melody,  but  the  vibrant  Judy  Ukes 
top  honora 

A  nMt  combination  of  rhythm  and 
smoothness  is  what  Jan  Savitt  puU  into 
You  Taught  Me  to  Love  Again  and  Run¬ 
ning  Through  My  Mind  (Decca  2614). 
Lovely-voiced  CarlotU  Dale  puts  words 
to  music  on  the  first  and  Phil  Brito  does 
a  nice  Job  with  the  Utter.  ’This  U  really 
a  great  band,  and  we’re  waiting  for  them 
to  come  West  so’s  we  can  “ear”  them  in 
person. 

We’ll  never  tire  of  Connie  Boswell's 
iyricising  If  she  continues  to  sing  songs 
like  The  Lamp  /s  Lore  (Decca  2687). 
Although  given  no  credit  for  it,  this  nael- 
ody  was  snatched  In  part  from  a  Pavanne 
by  Maurice  RaveL  The  reverse  side  gives 
you  Stra-Va-Ka-Da  also  sung  by  Connie 
— which  we  did  not  like!  It  wasn't  Con¬ 
nie,  It  was  the  tune. 

Joan  Kdwards  takes  the  sUnd  with 
Paul  Whiteman's  music  and  puU  her 
heart  and  voice  into  Moon  Love  and  To 
You  (Decca  2178).  P.  W.  has  given  a 
faithful  InterpreUtion  to  the  Tschaikow- 
sky  theme  and  To  You  comes  out  sweet 
and  satin -smooth. 

We  couldn't  pass  up  telling  you  about 
Bing  Crosby’s  new  /  Surrender  Dear.  The 
music's  the  same  and  it’s  the  same  Bing, 
but  John  Scott  Trotter's  Orchestra  does 
the  accompanying  and  It’s  a  brand  new 
discing.  ’The  Music  Maids  assist  Mr.  C. 
on  the  back  side  with  it  Muet  Be  True 
You’re  Mine,  All  Mine.  You’ll  recognise 
the  Utter  as  being  of  a  past  vintage  also, 
but  if  you  like  Crosby,  Decca  2686  U  your 
record! 

Columbia  has  Invaded  the  popuUr 
priced  record  class  with  a  new  Red  Label 
putter,  and  offers  an  initUl  batch  of  10 
records  by  such  big  names  as  Benny 
Goodman,  Kay  Kyser,  Horace  Heidt, 
Eddy  Duchin,  Gene  Krupa,  Jack  Teagar¬ 
den,  Teddy  Wilson,  Duke  Ellington,  and 
Harry  Jamea  Of  the  20  tunes  most  are 
brand  new,  such  as  Comes  Love  from 
"Yokel  Boy"  and  Rendetvoue  Time  in 
Paree  from  “Streets  of  Paris"  (Good¬ 
man),  a  few  are  ancient,  but  good,  like 
What  ie  Thie  Thing  Called  Lovet  (Du¬ 
chin)  and  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  and 
Old  Black  Joe  (Krupa),  which  are  really 
old  and  some  you  may  or  may  not  have 
heard  of.  Aunt  Hagar’e  Bluee  (Teagar¬ 
den),  Shadoroe  (Heidt),  which  sounds 
mudi  like  a  shadow  of  Stardtist,  Early 
Session  Hop  (Wilson)  and  so  oil  Tech¬ 
nically,  these  new  records  are  as  fine  as 
any  on  the  market,  and  are  medium- 
priced.  See  you  next  iiMnth. 


SeDdlbryo«rfreeeopyoflh«»ew48-p«fe  Lpdwif  Al«dwif  M 
CmtMiogwbiA**hmtivorjthimf”torth»dwummer,percaselow‘  J 
ist  and  malleleer,  all  bcantlft^y  Ulnstrated,  many  items  in  full 
eol<M>.  New  traps  and  aeeesaoriea,  a  '*tlioaaand"  things  to  asake 
yon  a  better  drummer,  a  better  director,  •  better  band  or 
orebestra.  Write  today  for  yonr  FREE  eopy.  BN 
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yauA.  Jjumbona, 
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Wm.  F.  Baymond*  14th  InL.  Ft  Dcnria.  C  Z. 


Your  correspondent  Is  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  air  mall  letters  from  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  column,  and  most  of  them 
request  a  reply  by  air  mall,  but  few 
of  you  are  aware  that  the  air  postage 
to  and  from  Panama  Is  15c.  Some 
letters  have  the  usual  6c  domestic  air 
mall  postage.  These  letters  come  by 
air  to  Miama,  Pla.,  or  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  from  these  points  they  are 
placed  aboard  boats,  and  thus  the  extra 
air  postage  Is  not  onlv  lost  but  the 
letters  are  also  delayed  In  transit. 

During  the  month  of  July  I  received 
twenty-one  air  mall  letters  and  most 
of  them  asked  for  an  air  mail  reply. 
I  can’t  afford  to  pay  Uncle  Sam’s  de¬ 
ficit;  so  If  you  want  an  air  mail  reply 
to  your  letters  please  enclose  15c  In 
U.  S.  postare.  I’ll  exchanire  these  for 
Canal  Zone  postage.  We  cannot  use 
U.  S.  stamps  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Last  month  I  save  you  an  exercise 
to  develop  the  strength  of  the  Ups.  This 
month  I  want  to  aive  you  an  exercise 
to  develop  your  tone.  Most  of  you 
have  been  told  that  Ions  tones  will  de¬ 
velop  your  tone;  but  few  of  you.  Til 
venture  to  say,  know  HOW  to  play  a 
tone  to  develop  or  enhance  It. 

Twenty-seven  years  Ago,  when  I  was 
a  recruit  In  the  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry  at 
Texas  City,  Texas,  I’d  take  my  trom¬ 
bone  to  the  picket  lines  (stables)  and 
play  Ions  tones  for  hours  at  a  time. 
I’d  lay  me  down  at  nlarht  thoroughly 
exhausted,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
that  I  was  making  rreat  progress  in 
my  development. 

It  was  not  until  vears  later  that  I 
discovered,  to  my  chavrin,  that  I  had 
positively  been  wasting  my  time.  Why? 
Because  I  thouaht  that  the  mere  me¬ 
chanical  blowinc  Into  the  Instrument 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  develop 
a  tone. 

In  those  days  (ood  teachers  on  musi¬ 
cal  Instruments  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  and  If  one  DID  encounter  some 
one  who  knew  his  Instrument,  be 
either  didn’t  know  anything  about 
teaching  or  didn’t  care  to  Impart  what 
he  knew.  I  actually  met  performers — 
thirty  years  ago — who  said  to  me: 
“Why  should  I  tell  you  what  I  know? 
You’d  then  be  as  good  as  I  am.” 

This  condition  no  longer  holds  today. 
In  fact  I’ll  venture  that  there  Isn’t  a 
teacher  In  America  who  Isn’t  OLAD 
to  find  a  pupil  to  whom  he  CAN  tell 
all  that  he  knows.  There  Is  a  sreat 
satisfaction  In  seeing  a  worthwhile 

student  develop,  but  It  Is  downright 
toll,  labor,  and  temper-destroylnc 

drudsery  to  attempt  to  advance  those 
pupils  to  whom  you  must  repeat  week 
after  week  the  same  instruction  on 

simple  fundamentals. 

Today  you  youn*  people  are  beln* 
IMPLORED  to  accept  from  those  of 
the  older  school  the  learning  that  we 
were  forced  to  clean  piecemeal  by 

stealth  or  becc^ry.  Far  too  much  of 
our  effort  Is  falllnc  on  stony  cround. 
You  are  too  prone  to  believe  that  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  administered  In  some  sort 
of  synthetic  pill,  and  that  no  effort  on 


your  part  is  needed  to  assimilate  such 
a  pill. 

There  Is  but  one  secret  to  a  per¬ 
manent  success  In  the  musical  Held,  and 
that  Is  work  and  Initiative  on  your 
part.  No  teacher  In  the  world  can  pat 
you  on  the  back  and  make  you  a  musi¬ 
cian  overnlcht.  AH  we  can  do  Is  to 
clve  you  fundamentals:  to  show  you 
HOW  thlncs  are  done.  YOU  must  do 
the  work,  and  your  procress  depends 
upon  how  you  assimilate  what  you  are 
told. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  you  stu¬ 
dents  Is  a  question  put  to  me  by  a  pupil 
who  wrote  me  recently.  This  fellow  Is 
Just  fourteen  and  of  course  is  still  in 
school.  He  asked  naively  and  quite 
seriously:  “Mr.  Raymond,  how  lone 
will  it  take  me  to  become  the  finest 
trombone  player  In  the  world?” 

The  question  Just  about  floored  me 
for  the  day.  After  readinc  his  letter 
I  settled  down  to  a  little  retrospec¬ 
tion,  and  I  came  to  the  sad  conclusion 
that  perhaps  after  all  youth  Is  NOT 
the  ideal  period  of  life.  Youth  can 
visualise  an  end.  but  he  can  not  vis¬ 
ualise  the  heart-breaklnc  means  to 
that  end. 

The  subject  of  lone  tones  has  been 
treated  craphically  In  the  treatise  “The 
Trombone  and  Its  Player”  by  this 
writer,  and  those  of  you  who  have  the 
booklet  will  find  the  followlnc  exer¬ 
cise  but  an  amplification  on  thU  sub¬ 
ject.  Bandleaders  are  urced  to  send 
me  the  names  and  addresses  of  ALL 
brass  players — mention  instrument — 
and  copies  of  the  booklet  will  be  sent 
without  charce  to  you. 

Primarily,  the  object  of  lone  tone 
practice  is  to  Individualise  a  tone.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  the  most  in¬ 
tense  concentration  on  your  part. 

Let  us  take  middle  “C”  in  the  third 
position.  You  will  start  this  tone — 
after  a  full  breath — as  softly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  You  will  not  crescendo  above 
a  forte.  Your  diminuendo  will  close  the 
note — still  under  control — as  softly  as 
possible.  If  the  tone  has  wavered 
around  while  you  were  playing  It,  you 
have  not  had  It  under  control.  Until 
you  CAN  sustain  this  “C”  for  three  or 
four  slow  measures  perfectly  under 
control  are  you  making  progress  In 
tone  development. 

Now,  here  is  another  thing  you  must 
do  while  playing  your  long  tone:  YOU 
MUST  CLOSE  TOUR  EYES!  Why? 
Because  the  elimination  of  one  sense 
perception  Intensifies  the  other  sense 
perceptions.  Just  recently  Italy  called 
all  blind  people  to  report  for  air  raid 
warning  service.  The  sense  of  hearing 
of  blind  people  Is  far  more  acute  than 
is  that  of  people  with  sight.  Hence 
the  seeming  ludicrous  Idea  of  closing 
your  eyes  to  listen  to  your  tone.  Until 
you  are  able  to  FEEL  your  tone  it  la 
not  YOURS;  It  la  not  individualised. 

I  hope  this  Is  all  that  Is  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  understand  how  to  prac¬ 
tice  long  tones. 


OeMleaMai 
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When  the  GREAT  MOMEIVT  arrires  you 
can  depend  on  a  6RETSCH  FLUTE 

AS  the  (lowly  risei  oa  die  dutd  act  of  **Oiphc<i( 

AX  and  Euydioe*',  the  measured  cadence  of  the  strings 
slowly  Csdes,  ghring  way  to  the  sweet,  hell<lear  notes  of 
the  fime.  They  fill  the  Tast  andhochim  of  the  Metropolkan 
and  we  arc  dirilled  with  what  many  critics  adiudge  the  finest 
flute  solo  in  grand  opera. 

It  is  at  a  moment  like  dds  diat  the  artist  needs  an  in* 
strument  into  whidi  he  can  put  his  heart  and  soul,  secure 
in  die  knowledge  that  it  will  gisc  him  aD  that  he  asks  for 
•—in  tone. ..in  hti]liaDCT...in  action. 

That  is  why  GRETSCH-MADE-IN-U.S.A.  FLUTES 
arc  d>e  choice  of  professionals  who  demand  die  best  in 
flutes  at  a  moderate  price,  and  widi  amateurs  who  seek  an 
insttumeiK  of  truly  professional  calibre. 

TheM  beautiful  insttuments  arc  priced  from  S75  to 
I90— die  finest  flutes  in  America  at  the  price.  For  further 
Infbtmetioo  write  on  a  penny  postcard:  "Send  me  your 
free  FLUTE  folder",  and  mail  to  Dqiartment  S-IO. 


THI  FtCD; 


GrcIscH  MPO.  CO. 


•M  t.  WAIAM  AVI.,  OMAAO,  U.  •  M  MOAOWAY,  liaTN,  ILT. 


Flutes  that  Excel 


Tone  •  Intonation 
Scale  •  Craftsmanship 


Flutes  that  gire  complete  satisfaction 
GOLD-SILVER— PLATINUM 


Flutes  of  all  makes  expertly  repaired- 
Catalog  Free. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  a.  HAYNES  CO. 


IM  Massadunslts  Asa. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO.  boston,  mass. 


Twirling  Qc 

(CoMlMarrf  from  p»g*  S7> 

publlahed  by  a  concern  of  worM-wMe 
renown,  not  to  boost  tbe  sale  of  my  book 
but  to  elve  you  a  worklnc  knowledfe  of 
the  simpler  movements  as  well  as  some 
of  the  more  dURcult  movements  which  I 
will  mention  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
book  are  t7  distinct  basic  movements  In¬ 
cluded  In  which  are  the  nine  required 
movementa  It  also  covers  two  baton 
twirlinc,  stnitUnc,  contest  explanations, 
succested  routine  and  a  raft  of  (eneral 
information.  “How  To  Twirl  A  Baton" 
may  be  purchased  at  any  music  house. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  New  Editioni  by 
Racer  Lee.  If  your  music  house  hasn’t 
the  book,  we  will  be  clad  to  cat  It  for 
you.  If  you  care,  you  may  purchase  the 
book  throuch  me.  The  price  is  $1.00. 

Now  for  the  questions  and  answers.  I 
have  been  absolutely  swamped  with  ques¬ 
tion.  I,  of  course,  couldn't  possibly  answer 
all  of  them  throuch  this  column  so  I 
took  those  that  seemed  most  ceneral. 

What  weicht  batons  are  prac¬ 
tical  for  youncsters  In  my  ctrls’  classes; 
aces  11  years  to  16  years  old? — B.  L.  B., 
8an  FranoUco,  Calif. 

Aaewer;  Olrls  should  not  use  batons 
that  are  too  heavy  or  too  lone.  Llchter 
welchts  remove  the  fear  of  Injury,  and 
that  makes  for  better  practice  and  better 
twirlinc  results  in  a  shorter  time.  I 
recommend  welchts  of  about  12  ounces  to 
14  ounces  for  younc  Ctrl  becinnera  Rub¬ 
ber  ball  models  are  excellent  for  ctrla 
Oasstkm:  When  or  rather  how  soon  do 
you  think  I  should  start  twirlers  on  hlch 
throws  and  aerial  work? — Charles  L.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Chieopo. 

Anaver:  Some  will  tackle  them  sooner 
than  othera  It’s  the  FEAR  element  that 
seems  to  rule  here.  Start  with  low  throws 
two  to  four  revolutions,  and  increase  the 
helcht  dependinc  upon  the  strencth  of 
the  pupil.  Low  throws  that  are  caucht 
are  more  effective  than  sky-hich  tosses 
that  are  missed  most  of  the  time.  Really 
the  catch  is  more  important  than  the 
throw.  Host  pupils  can  be  started  on  low 
throws  in  six  to  eicht  weeks,  depending 
of  course  on  how  well  they  are  croundedi 
in  the  fundamentala  Above  all,  stress  the 
elementary  movements  at  the  becinnlnc. 

Qaaation:  What  can  I  do  to  strencthen 
my  left  hand  twirls?  I  am  not  as  cood 
with  the  left  hand,  and  judees  have  com¬ 
mented  on  my  lack  of  ambidexterity. — 
B.  M.  Roaa,  Rock  laland.  ill 

Anatper:  To  strencthen  the  left  hand  is 
naerely  a  matter  of  practice.  Consistent 
practice  uslnc  the  left  hand  will  help  this 
tremendously.  Use  the  left  hand  for  other 
purposes  than  twirling.  Use  the  hand  to 
eat,  brush  the  teeth,  etc. 

Qaaation:  What  is  the  correct  way  to 
do  the  required  twirls?  I  know  what  they 
are  but  I've  been  told  and  showed  so 
many  different  ways  that  I  don’t  know 
what’s  what.— J.  L.  Baxter,  8t.  Loula,Mo. 

Aaawer:  This  was,  in  my  estimation, 
the  most  interesting  question.  It  Is  in¬ 
deed  true  that  there  are  many  variations 
of  the  required  movementa  The  nine  re¬ 
quired  movements  voted  on  and  accepted 
by  the  National  Judging  Association  will 
appear  soon  in  this  column. 

Since  my  space  la  limited  I  will  not  be 
able  to  answer  any  more  questions  this 
month  but  I  will  answer  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  next  month. 

Any  of  you  that  have  questions  that 
you  would  like  to  ask  me  send  them  to 
Roger  Lee,  Chi  Delta  Chi,  Carbondale, 
Illinois,  and  Til  try  to  answer  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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3biL  TrtjL  dnAwaJL  yauJc  QuoAiionA, 
jul  ihsL  J-iuJta 

S*nd  ThMn  to  R«i  EHon  Fair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ava^  Chica^a 


NEW  LOW 
PRICE 

NOW  ONLY  *2^ 


Now  yon  can  got  the  origiiMl 
and  only  Sanotte,  nationally 
acknowledged,  by  maeie  ednca* 
tore,  the  fineet  prelmnd  inatm- 
ment  ever  deeigned,  at  the  new 
low  price,  $2.00. 

Deigned  and  perfected  as  a 
talent  scont  and  mwical  fonn* 
dadon  for  yonng  beginnere,  the 
Saxette  give*  the  chQd  perfer- 
mer  the  complete  ■atiaaetion 
of  playing  a  standard  imtni* 
ment. 

Saxette  Method,  25c 


Queation;  I  have  two  flutes  of  the  same 
make,  one  Is  a  C,  the  other  a  D  flat.  One 
has  a  curved  lip  plate  and  a  blow  hole 
that  suits  me  perfectly.  I  am  wondering 
If  I  might  have  a  head  Joint  made,  using 
this  embouchure  and  plate  on  it  that 
would  flt  both  Instruments. — K.  I).  Daven¬ 
port,  Jowo. 

itneioer;  Various  pitched  flutes  call  for 
head-joints  of  different  length,  bore  and 
tapir.  I  would  suggest  that  you  send  the 
disfavored  flute,  along  with  the  head  Joint 
of  the  favored  one,  to  the  factory  that 
made  your  flutea  Ask  them  to  make  an 
embouchure  assembly  (walls,  lip  plate  and 
all  complete)  in  duplication  of  the  curved 
one  which  you  like  so  well.  Have  this 
assembly  attached  to  the  old  head-joint. 

QueatUm:  I  have  one  of  your  Anger 
charts  and  have  gained  much  through  its 
use.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  chart 
showing  the  trills,  using  this  same  simple 
form?  Just  now  I  am  trying  to  And  a 
way  to  trill  from  high  Pf  to  Qg,  also  high 
A  to  B  flat. — L.  L.  L.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Anayoer:  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
like  the  chart.  You  may  be  pleased  to 
know  that  this  same  Angering  system  is 
used  throughout  the  trill  studies  in  Book 
II  of  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method. 
Trill  Ft  to  Of  by  starting  with  the  regular 
Angering,  trill  XI  left,  A  to  B  flat  Finger 
A  in  the  regular  manner  and  trill  with 
2  left. 

Queatio*;  Last  summer  an  old  friend 
of  my  father  sent  me  some  flute  music 
including  a  Kuhlau  Duet  for  two  flutes, 
Op.  10.  My  friends  and  I  like  it  so  very 
well  that  I  am  wondering  if  there  are 
other  such  numbers  by  Kuhlau.  Also  is 
there  supposed  to  be  a  piano  part  for 
this  Op.  10?— O.  Jf.  D.,  Ban  Franciaco, 
Cal 

Anaver:  Kuhlau  Is  often  spoken  qf  as 
“The  Beethoven  of  the  Flute".  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  more  line  music  to 
the  flute  than  has  any  other  composer. 
Duets  now  published  and  available  at  any 
flrst  class  music  store  are  Op.  10-S9-80- 
81-S7-102-10S-110,  all  writUn  without  ac¬ 
companiment.  There  are  also  many  trios; 
quartets,  and  other  ensembles.  Kuhlau 
also  left  us  many  sonatas,  sonatinas, 
fantasias  and  other  solos  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
write  your  neighbor,  Harry  Baxter,  c/o 
the  Baxter-Northup  Co.,  So.  Olive  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  a  list  I  might 
add  that  the  solos  unaccompanied  by 
Kuhlau  are  most  interesting. 

QMeatit>n:  Four  years  ago  I  gave  up 
the  clarinet  for  the  flute  and  feel  very 
happy  about  the  progress  I  have  made. 
However,  our  band  leader  gave  me  a  pic¬ 
colo  today  and  asked  me  to  play  it  in 
our  band  this  season.  1  am  afraid  that 
the  piccolo  will  be  detrimental  to  my 
flute  playing  so  am  withholding  my  an¬ 
swer  to  him  until  I  hear  from  you.  What 
do  you  think? — J.  J.,  Neyo  Orleana,  La. 

Anayoer:  Thank  you.  Jack,  for  showing 
such  confldence  in  this  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  column.  The  piccolo  is  but  a  small 
flute  and  cannot  do  you  any  harm.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  playing  the  piccolo  has 
helped  more  flutists  than  it  has  ever 


harmed.  It  Is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
flutist’s  equipment  and  I  believe  that  I 
would  welcome  this  opportunity  to  explore 
this  new  fleld.  It  is  possible  that  your 
director  meant  to  pay  you  a  compliment 
by  asking  you  to  use  that  piccolo.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  piccolo  is  only  about 
half  the  siae  of  the  flute  and  requires 
only  about  half  as  much  breath  to  play. 
Avoid  overblowing. 

OMestioti;  Shall  I  use  the  thumb  crutch 
or  not?  My  old  teacher  says  yes  and  the 
new  one  (I’ve  Just  moved  here  from  St. 
Louis)  says  no. — C.  L.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Anavier:  A  divided  opinion  exists  be¬ 
tween  flutists  regarding  thin  question.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
those  playing  the  open  Of  need  it  where¬ 
as  the  others  do  not.  If  properly  fitted 
to  the  hand  it  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
fellow  using  the  closed  Ot  and  will  be 
helpful  to  the  ones  using  the  open  OS. 

Queation:  Do  you  ever  get  hold  of  any 
old  Meyer  system  flutes  or  Albert  system 
clarinets  that  you  have  no  use  for?  If 
so,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  pay  trans¬ 
portation  etc.  should  you  care  to  send 
them  to  me  for  use  here  in  Korea.  If 
you  could  see  the  crude  Instruments  that 
we  have  to  put  up  with  here  in  our  efforts 
to  teach  music  to  these  (Chinese,  you  would 
realise  that  such  instruments  that  I  have 
asked  for  would  be  looked  upon  as  perfect 
gema  Our  whole  colony  appreciated  so 
very  much  the  instruments  that  you  sent 
here  by  me  when  I  visited  you  two  years 
ago.  As  a  token  of  appreciation  of  your 
help,  and  of  the  flne  column  you  edit  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  (which  I  some¬ 
times  get  to  see)  I  am  sending  you  two 
Chinese  bamboo  flutes  with  my  compU- 
menta — Dioigkt  Malabary,  Kumtpo,  Ko¬ 
rea. 

Anaioer;  Thanks,  Dwight,  for  your  long 
and  interesting  letter.  Yes,  I  do  have 
some  instruments  here  that  you  may  have. 
I’ll  send  them  right  away.  Thank  you 
BO  much  for  the  Cfliinese  flutes  which  I 
shall  keep  on  display  here  in  my  Chicago 
studio.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  such 
instruments  as  you  have  requested,  maybe 
they  will  send  them  to  me  and  I  in  turn 
will  forward  them  on  to  you.  Quite  na¬ 
turally  there  is  no  use  sending  out  flutes 
or  clarinets  that  are  not  in  perfect  play¬ 
ing  condition  since  you  do  not  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  repairing  them. 

Qneation:  How  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  blow  hole  should  a  tuning  slide  be 
for  a  C  piccolo? — C.  F.  B.,  Big  Bandy, 
Montana. 

Anayoer;  About  eight  millimeters.  Many 
times  this  must  be  varied  in  order  to  tune 
the  low  D  with  the  middle  and  high  D. 
When  these  tones  are  in  tune  with  each 
other,  then  the  cork  is  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  regardless  of  measurements.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course.  If,  in  order 
to  tune  these  octaves,  the  cork  is  pushed 
BO  far  forward  that  certain  other  tones 
will  not  respond  at  all,  the  instrument  is 
probably  one  of  those  freaks  such  as  we 
wrote  about  last  month.  In  such  case  a 
flrst  class  repair  man  or  the  factory  might 
be  able  to  do  something  to  improve  the 
acoustics,  and  so  remedy  the  trouble. 


The  Saxette  Method  of 
instinction,  amrically  cor¬ 
rect  in  every  detail,  is  fan 
from  the  start,  assures  rapid 
progress,  eliminates  misfits, 
and  already  has  heen  the 
starting  basis  of  some  of  the 
finest  hands 
and  instmmets- 
tal  soloists  in 

onr  schools.  / 


FREE  Tryout  M 

SmmI  fM*  Trial  Sampla  p  P 

To  prove  this  we  vrill  I  H 
gladly  send  a  new  inatni*  |  l| 
ment  and  instruction  hook,  I  I 
“The  Saxette  Method,*  ^  /  I 

any  mnsic  supervisor,  far  IS  /  I 
days’  free  tryouL  This  is  /  I 
the  only  way  you  can  really  j  I 
see  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  /  m 
and  the  fundamental  /  M 
certainty  of  thia  /  ^ 

method.  Endorsed  by 
sad  leaders  as  Glen 
J.  Ford,  Joliet,  IlL; 

H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Mieacer, 
Pittsburgh;  Leon  V.  Metc^,  noted  com. 
poser;  and  countless  others.  Sold  direct 
to  schools.  Spedal  discounts  in  qnanti- 


Solos,  Hfith  Plano  Part 

A  new  portfolio  of  Saxette  solos, 
with  piano  accompaniment  has  Just 
been  issued.  Solos,  2Sc;  piano  parts, 
50c.  Make  a  big  femnre  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  solos  at  your  next  Saxette  concert. 


Be  Sure  to  Start  your  Classes  WUk 

THE  ORIGINAL  SAXETTE 

Eadorsod  ly  Music  Leaders  Evarywhafa 

Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisonL 
write  a',  once  for  full  informraon  and 
a  copy  of  our  faednatiiig,  illustrated 
book,  "The  Oaaie  of  Miirfe  Building.’’ 
Send  today.  ^ 

i^axette  ^  Delaware,  Ohio 
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The  most  widely  weed  aceordlons  in 
AiMrice!  Recommended  bjr  teadien  every* 
where,  for  their  medinnical  perfection,  dy* 
nnmictonc  end  cney  playing  qnality.  Made 
in  a  large  variety  of  modeb  and  siaea.  The 
•mailer  onea,  Id^  for  beginners,  aimpliiy 
the  tranahion  to  the  larger  modcla  which 
are  greatly  favored  by  advanced  playcra. 
IVy  a  Salanti  at  yonr  local  mnaic  atore  and 
write  for  free,  illhatrated  catalog. 


11  MODELS 
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Every  Band  Should  Have  the  Famous 

MTERCOLLEGIATE  BAND  FOUO  (No.  I) 

Contcrinmg  30  Outstanding  CoUogn  Mardioo 
Footurod  on  Football  Flidd  and  Badio 

IDEAL  FOR  FOOTBALL  GAME.  PARADE,  and  CONCQT 

Coalmts  tmciadi  BoaibUBg  Wtvck  From  Osecgf  Tack.  Fteki 
On  PaaBsylvaBia.  lOchtgan  t^dois.  Dai<noalk*a  la  Tewa. 

Sload  Up  had  Ckaar,  VaadarMH  Foravar.  Taaipla 

Soaa  Of  Tba  Staaiord  Sad.  ladlsaa  Fight  Soar  Uaa  loaf.  Soag 
Of  Tray.  Big  Bad  Ta«na,  Bcdl  Ta  Oaargia,  Dakaa  Of  Daqaaaaa. 

Taaibg  Along.  Chaat  For  L.  8.  U..  Ta.Ha  (Harvard).  Mch. 

Slata  Fi^l  Soag.  Far  Tha  Hoaor  Of  Old  Fardoa.  M.  T.  U. 

MatrlifBg  Soag.  Oraaa  and  WWla  (MoakaMoa).  Soaa  ai  Gaaraa- 
lawa.  Kwitaery  Rght  Eyaa  Of  Taaaa.  Flog  Of  Mareoa  (di. 
cage).  Crifforaia'a  Big  C*.  Tka  Faatkar  (FMaborgh).  Dowa 
Tha  Fiald  (Syracnaa).  md  For  Abova  Ceyoga  a  Wotara 
("Aadei*'). 

ONE  BOOK  FOR  EACH  INSTRUMENT— PRICE  40c  PER  BOOK 
Send  for  New  1940  College  Catalogue  Just  Off  the  Press 
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Renew  Your  Subscription  NOWI 
Avoid  Missing  Velueble  Issues  of  This  Megazine 


However,  it  la  aeldom  wise  to  apend  much 
money  on  auch  a  piccolo. 

Qusstion:  Will  you  ba  food  enouch  to 
•end  me  one  of  your  flneer  charts? 

Aaewer.*  This  question  comes  from 
many  who  forget  to  send  a  stamped  re¬ 
turn  envelope.  We  simply  cannot  send 
out  these  charts  unlaaa  accompanied  by 
•at/  oddreaaed  stamped  envelopes.  We 
have  leaa '  than  a  thousand  of  the  last 
several  thousand  that  we  had  printed  ao 
you  may  aee  that  a  great  deal  of  labor 
aa  well  as  expense  is  involved. 

CweatfoM;  About  six  months  ago  I 
bought  a  new  Oretsch  Symphony  Model 
flute  from  our  local  dealer.  Two  months 
later  I  dropped  it  from  my  motorcycle, 
and  damaged  it  considerably.  I  sent  it 
to  a  repair  man  but  it  does  not  play  like 
it  did  before  this  accident,  and  I  feel 
pretty  badly  about  it  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do? — E.  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Answer:  Why  not  send  it  imek  to  the 
Oretsch  Co.,  SSS  South  Wabash,  Chicago? 
I  am  in  close  touch  with  them  dally,  and 
will.  If  you  so  desire,  test  the  instrument 
for  you  after  they  have  repaired  it.  It 
will  be  returned  to  you  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  aa  when  new,  for  the  Oretsch  Co. 
have  a  reputation  for  doing  things  In  that 
very  manner. 

Question:  Why  do  you  insist  that  flut¬ 
ists  mould  memorise  all  major  and  minor 
scales,  also  the  many  different  arpeg¬ 
gios?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  put  in 
your  practice  time  on  reading  studies  that 
include  these  in  various  forms? — D.  L.  B.. 
Montreal,  Caneuia. 

Answer:  A  very  good  question,  and  as 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  that  supplies 
its  own  answer.  Tou  say,  “Wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  put  in  your  practice  time  on 
studies  that  Include  these  various  forms?" 
Now,  if  these  various  forms  are  all  mem¬ 
orised,  then  you  can  read  your  notes  in 
groups.  Just  like  we  read  written  words 
or  even  whole  sentences,  not  one  note 
or  one  letter  at  a  tinse,  but  a  whole  group 
at  one  glance.  This  holds  true  especially 
in  memorising  or  in  transposition. 

Question:  I  have  a  flute  that  seems  to 
be  neither  a  C  nor  a  D  flat.  The  pitch 
(when  the  head  Joint  is  pushed  clear  on) 
is  Just  between  the  two.  What  can  be 
done  with  such  a  flute? — H.  W.,  New 
York,  N.  r. 

Answer:  I  would  advise  you  to  send 
your  flute  in  to  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co., 
108  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston.  They  have  all 
facilities  for  testing  and  measuring,  and 
can  advise  you  in  full  detail  of  their  find¬ 
ings.  This  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what 
you  have,  and  whether  or  not  anything 
can  be  done  to  correct  the  pitch  of  your 
Instrument. 

Question:  I  have  flniahed  with  your 
Book  1  and  am  half  way  through  Book 
U,  also  Koehler  Book  I.  I  intend  to  fol¬ 
low  your  outline  of  studies  but  Just  now 
I’m  trying  to  memorise  The  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Is  it  possible  to  play  the  trio 
with  regular  fingering  or  should  ont;  use 
the  auxiliary  Angering  such  as  was  shown 
in  this  column  a  few  months  ago? — D.  D., 
Ontario,  Cat 

Answer:  If  you  are  having  trouble  in 
playing  The  Stars  and  Stripes  with  the 
regular  Angering,  I  fear  that  you  have  not 
noastered  all  the  scales  and  studies  in 
Book  I,  and  half  of  them  in  Book  11. 
Review  these  studies,  making  sure  that 
you  can  play  them  nicely  and  up  to 
tempo  as  recommended.  Auxiliary  anger- 
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FOR  THE  Small  orchestra 

"The  Light  Brigade  Series' 
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Inc*  ahould  not  b«  used  in  Tbe  Stan  and 
Stripea,  except,  of  coune,  for  the  trills. 

Queetion:  Last  summer  I  bought  five 
magaalnes  called  The  Flutist.  On  the 
way  ||ome  I  lost  my  bag  containing  them 
and  so  have  no  idea  where  this  maga- 
Blne  la  published.  Can  you  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  this  nuigaslne,  where  pub¬ 
lished,  etc.T  I  might  add  that  I  found 
them  In  a  second  hand  book  shop  on  South 
Wabash,  Chicago. — K.  J.,  Colorado  Bpge., 
Colo. 

Anstoer;  The  Flutist  magasine  was 
given  entlnly  to  flute  interests,  and  was 
a  very  splendid  publication.  It  was  edited 
by  Emil  Medlcus  at  AshevUIe,  N.  C.,  an 
artist  flutist,  and  a  writer  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability.  However,  the  radio,  the 
‘‘talkies",  general  depression  of  1929  and 
several  other  things  happened  all  within 
a  very  short  time  that  seemed  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  continuation  of  such  a  maga¬ 
sine.  It  was  discontinued  about  1930,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  no  longer  published. 


Rodney  Ogle 

WHti  SENE  KRUPA 

and  his  YORK  Trombone 

ONB  of  the  sanaatlona  of  the  day  is 
Oene  Krnpa’e  Orcheetra,  pulUns  ca¬ 
pacity  crowds  everywhere,  and  booked 
solid  months  ahead.  Krupa  baa  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  finished  performers 
who  know  their  way  around  the  chro¬ 
matic.  Outstanding  among  hts  Brass  Is 
Rod  Ogle — first  Slip  Horn,  and  Rod  gets 
there  with  the  York  Modal  14< — the  same 
Horn  used  by  Lawrence  Brown  with 
Duke  Blllngton,  and  other  top-notchers — 
and  the  same  Horn  that  will  take  YOU 
places. 

Wrtls  for  catalogu* 
end  name  of  noorett  itoltr 


Music  Theory 

iCotUiaued  from  page  7) 
scale,  which  still  sounds  all  right  in 
that  direction. 

Analyse  some  melodies  in  minor 
keys  and  see  if  you  can  determine 
whether  they  are  harmonic  or  melodic 
in  form.  Here,  accompanying,  is  a 
strange  scale:  A  B.C  D  sharp  B  F  G 
sharp  A.  Have  you  heard  this  combi¬ 
nation  before?  Don’t  say  no,  because 
several  well-known  melodies  are  based 
on  this  scale,  which  is  known  as  the 
Hungarian  minor.  Tschaikowsky’s 
"Marche  Slave",  Cui’s  “Oiientale”  and 
the  ancient  Hebrew  dance  tune 
“Maseltof  all  use  this  scale.  Here 
are  their  respective  opening  meas¬ 
ures. 

Another  famous  scale  is  the  Bysan- 
tine.  This  is  really  a  variant  of  the 
major  scale.  Tbe  tones  are  A  B  flat 
C  sharp  DBF  natural  O  sharp  A,  and 
Liszt  used  them  near  the  end  of  his 
“Fifteenth  Rhapsody".  Perhaps  you 
can  And  a  pianist  who  will  play  this 
composition  for  you.  The  passage  is 
in  double  octaves  and  makes  a  stun¬ 
ning  effect. 

There  also  are  incomplete  scales 
called  Pentatonic,  or  live  note,  scales. 
The  major  form  is  C  D  B  O  A  C,  and 
the  minor  form  is  A  C  D  E  G  A.  Play 
these  up  and  down.  They  sound 
Scotch  or  Irish,  don’t  they?  And  so 
they  are — but  the  Chinese  use  these 
scales,  too.  "Auld  Lang  Syne”  and 
many  other  folk  songs  are  based  on 
Pentatonic  scales.  Our  modem  swing 
musicians  often  get  their  start  in  im¬ 
provising  by  wandering  around  on  the 
scales.  Try  them  the  next  time  you 
Join  a  “Jam  session”. 

The  chromatic  scale  is  familiar  to 
all  —  xylophonists  especially  love  to 
hammer  it  up  and  down  the  “wood- 
pile".  But  while  we  are  discussing 
“modem”  music  there  is  the  whole- 
tone  scale  to  consider.  As  an  example 
(Turn  to  Page  46) 
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answered  by  Walter  Dellers 

2S  E.  JAcboM  Mvd.,  Cliic«ge,  lU. 

TIm  wrtHr  of  this  colymn,  which  will  op- 
poor  rogylorly,  i*  WoHor  DoHon,  widely 
Imowii  ot  Chicogo'i  eooch  to  fho  profoo- 
tioAol  muMcion. 

Over  0  period  of  mooy  yoon,  Mr.  DoHor* 
hot  fought  nuiNorout  prominonf  mutieiont; 
diroctod  intfrumoiifol  music  of  Loyolo  uni- 
vortify  (Chicogo)  for  two  yoore;  hot  ton 
yoort  of  rodio  otporionco  ot  pionitf,  com- 
potor  ond  orrongor  on  mojor  nofwork  pro- 
gromt,  oud  hot  ployed  violin  end  pieno, 
both  in  the  clotticol  ond  modom  style,  on 
every  type  of  engogement. 


lomoeo.  richer  divideodtl 

Moot  importont  of  olf— rlweo  btnmBtm  or*  yourt 
without  mmcrihoing  on  ounoo  o/  quality.  There’s  no 
let-down  from  the  tMn  of  plojrinc  n  fine  moiicol  inetra- 
ment ...  for  Seen  inetrumnats  match  tha  boat  by 
nctnol  test  end  you  eeve  3S5K-  Remember,  too,  you 
can  always  buy  on  Sears  Convenient  Rasy  Payment 
Plan  on  orders  of  $10  or  more. 

Before  you  boy  ...  eee  the  Musical  Instrument 
Section  of  the  bis,  new  Seare-Roebuck  PaB  and  Winter 
Catalos.  If  you  haven’t  our  catalos.  sand  today  for  the 
muaioal  inefrument  book.  We  will  forward  it  promptly. 
Addrem  Seare,  Roebuck  and  Co.  at  our  nearest  mail 


Queation:  1  don’t  quite  understand  the 
altered  chords  known  av  ausmented  sixth 
chorda  Can  you  help  me? — H.  O.,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  JU. 

Antwer:  These  are  advanced  chords. 
U  you  will  start  with  a  triad  built  on  the 
seventh  tone  of  the  scale,  write  It  with 
the  Ird  in  the  bass,  and  lower  that  Srd 
one-half  step,  you  will  have  an  ausnnented 
sixth  chord.  Now  begin  with  a  dimin¬ 
ished  seventh  chord,  built  on  the  seventh 
tone  of  the  scale.  Write  It  with  the  Srd 
In  the  bass,  and  lower  that  Srd  one-half 
step.  You  now  have  an  augmented  six- 
flve  chord.  Start  once  more  with  a  domi¬ 
nant  seventh  chord,  built  on  the  fifth  tone 
of  the  scale.  Write  It  with  the  6th  in  the 
baas  and  lower  that  5th  one-half  step. 
’This  Is  an  augmented  six-four-three  chord. 
’The  respective  chords  In  C  major  will  be 
D  fiat  F  B,  D  fiat  F  A  fiat  B,  and  D  fiat 
FOB.  The  atigmented  sixth  Is  the  in¬ 
terval  from  D  fiat  to  B. 

.These  chords  were  first  used  with  the 
lowered  tone  invariably  in  the  bass,  but 
are  now  used  in  almost  any  position.  The 
listed  chords  resolve  primsrily  to  C  major 
or  to  C  minor.  They  can,  however,  go  to 
many  other  chorda  They  are  also  found 
In  all  keys  in  which  C  major  or  C  minor 
chords  occur.  I  hope  this  helps  you. 


HOLTON  29 


QuoatUm:  How  can  I  learn  my  major, 
minor,  augmented  and  seventh  chords 
quickly? — h.  O.,  Daa  Uoiaaa,  Iowa. 

Anawer:  I  believe  you  will  learn  these 
forms  quickest  by  playing  them  in  <fiiro- 
matlc  order.  Start  with  C  major — C  E  O 
— then  raise  each  tone  one-half  step,  to 
D  fiat  F  A  fiat.  Continue  to  do  this  until 
you  reach  C  E  O  an  octave  higher.  When 
these  chords  are  fixed  in  your  mind  do 
the  same  thing  with  C  minor — C  E  fiat  O 
— with  C  augmented,  CEO  sharp,  and 
with  C  seventh — C  E  O  B  fiat  Then  play 
C  major,  C  minor  and  so  on;  C  major, 
C  augmented  and  so  on ;  C  major,  C 
seventh  and  so  on.  Then  play  all  four  C 
chorda  Qo  up  to  the  four  D  fiat  chorda 
continuing  through  an  octava 

To  test  your  knowledge,  name  a  chord 
and  then  play  it  without  comparing  It 
with  another  chord.  Then  fantillarise  your¬ 
self  with  the  Inversions  of  these  diords— 
for  instance,  CEO,  EOC,  OCE,CEO. 
’There  are  many  chord  routines  that  can 
be  practiced  to  advantage  in  this  way. 


Yon  will  like  this  new  comet  for  its  eaae  of  blowring  which  means 
leM  fatigue  after  even  the  longest  engagements. 

You  will  like  it  for  its  fast,  li^t  action — its  fine  timing — ^its 
perfect  balance. 

And,  of  equal  importance,  youll  like  it  for  the  money  its  price 
will  save  you — $^.00  to  $95.00  for  regular  models  in  case, 
$120.00  for  De  Luxe  models. 


Qweation:  I  am  often  asked:  “To  how 
many  other  chorda  can  a  certain  diord 
go.**  What  shall  I  answer? — Jf.  B.,  To¬ 
ledo.  Ohio. 

Answer;  This  is  a  broad  question.  In 
simple  theory  books  the  resolution  of  a 
(Continaei  an  next  Page) 
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School  (DanoL  Bantbi. 

1  Said  "Swing  It".'  So  We  Did! 


DIRECTORSI  Don’t  Ut 
This  Happen  To  Youl 


Get  the  Inside  Fects  of  Rtting 

CONRAD  REEDS 

like 

ARTIE  SHAW  ft  lAND 
JIMMY  DORSEY  ft  lAND 
BENNY  GOODMAN  BAND 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  BANDS 
U.  S.  MARINE  BAND 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

An  AHroetivo  IHuttratod  BooUnt  Hat 
Baan  Praparad — Sant  FREE  upon  ra> 
quatt. 


Tlia  Chambanburq,  Panna^  high  school  danco  orchastra,  ona  of  tha  most  profatsional  in 
tha  school  Raid,  is  diractad  by  Philip  H.  Young,  mambar  of  tha  high  school  faculty.  Tha 
orchastra  gats  "hap"  and  swings  out  for  aH  tha  school  socials,  kaaping  abraast  of  tha  latast 
in  music  and  aquipmant.  At  tha  and  of  tha  last  school  yaar,  tha  orchastra  cut  IB  discs 
(36  sidas)  which  wara  playad  ovar  a  local  station.  Tha  parsonnal  it  Tad  Patars,  Ellsworth 
Brownallar,  and  Joa  Strita  on  trumpats;  Richard  Nicholas  and  Albert  SHat  on  trombonas; 
Richard  Diffandarfat,  Ralph  Coovar,  Harold  Anglo  and  Harry  Waavar  on  taxat;  Joan 
Wishard,  Hotty  Bowart,  David  McFaddin  and  Gaorga  Liningar  on  rhythm;  and  Alma  Funk 
and  Mary  Shockay,  vocal. 


CONRAD  &  COMPANY 

RidgaRald  Park,  N.  J. 


Notblnc — balloon  with  the  akin  off. 

Hiirhbrow — person  educated  beyond  his 
intelllKenoe. 

Sptua ,  Rib — Elve. 

Suede — fellow  from  Sweden. 

Viaduct — what  Joe  Penner  says,  "Do 
ya  wanna  viaduct?" 

Oallant — four  quarts. 

Sweeten — the  country  where  Oreta 
Qarbo  was  bom. 

Migration— exclamation ;  as,  "Migra¬ 
tion,  it's  beautiful!” 

Quota^-one-fourth  of  a  dollar. 

Steam — water  cone  crasy  with  the  heat. 

Pronounce — words  used  instead  of 
nouna 

EhiRlne — a  red-skin. 

C.  O.  D.— call  on  dtid. 


chord  is  limited  to  the  most  common  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Ehren  these,  however,  depend 
upon  the  key  and  other  factora  In  the 
hands  of  a  clever  composer  a  chord  can 
CO  to  almost  any  other  chord.  Romberc 
goes  directly  from  a  C  major  chord  to  a 
O  flat  major  chord  in  a  paasstec  In  "The 
Desert  Song”.  And  our  ultra-modern  com¬ 
posers  do  things  that  defy  analysis. 


You  can  be  outstanding  in  your  work 
when  yon  use  the  best  reeds  yon  can  get. 
Use  the  "Wales"  oboe  reeds,  none  better. 
Fine  repairing  and  overhanling. 

AUUD  A.  WAUg  IM  ladkuw  Ava 
Pravtdeaee,  K.  I. 


Daffysifioiit 

Organ — piano  with  a  cold. 
Sausage— hash  In  tights. 
Beautician — pan  handler. 
Sanctuary — ^word  of  gratitude 
"Sanctuary  much." 


Rsod  the  Wemt  Ads. 
Pages  49-50 
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UNIFO^^MS 
/n  COLORS 


CLOTH 


S*  .'t-  BOi  >■  Sr:mples 
and  Spefiai  Drsigns 
i  n  Re  I 


STYLE  LEADERS  SINCE  890 


’  122832  GRAND  AvE. 

KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


{C0mHmu€d  fr»m  pagt  M) 

we  mlsbt  aee  C  D  B  P  sharp  O  slutrp 
B  flat  C.  nils  scale  sounds  a  bit 
harsh  bnt  has  flne  possibilities. 

Let’s  make  another  experiment,  this 
time  with  a  bnflo  call  for  three 
tmmpets.  The  flrst  plafs  C  D  E  F 
sharp  B  F  sharp  O  sharp;  the  second, 
O  sharp  B  flat  C  D  C  D  B;  the  third, 
B  F  sharp  O  sharp  B  flat  O  sharp  B 
flat  C.  81ns  ont  the  notes  In  triplets 
and  hold  the  last  chord!  Many  char¬ 
acteristically  modern  effects  are 
aehieTed  thronsh  this  blsarre  scale. 

If  yon  mnslc  theorists  will  listen  to 
the  scales  used  In  the  compositions 
you  are  playlns  and  will  analyse  them, 
I  am  sure  you  will  And  much  of  In¬ 
terest  and  ralne.  The  modem  trends 
In  mnslc  are  dereloplns  new  scale 
forms,  and  music’s  future  orislnallty 
will  depend  rery  largely  on  the  norel 
note-comMnatlons  thus  made  possible. 

Two-note  combinations  are  termed 
Intervals.  Bnt  we  will  discuss  their 
interesting  and  useful  features  in  next 
month’s  article. 


SWANKI 


Let  Me  Tell  You  How 
Instrumented  Music 
Is  Flourishing  in  Florida 

{Contimu^  from  pmg*  IS) 
spring,  thirty  of  the  thirty-three  bands 
participating  were  school  bands,  many 
of  which  put  on  exhibition  drills  and 
maneuvers.  Three  hundred  thousand 
people  saw  the  parade.  Some  of  these 
bands  and  others  In  different  sections 
of  the  state  appeared  in  other  festival 
parades  during  the  spring  season. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  the  old 
friends  who  have  pioneered  with  me. 
are  watching  the  avalanche  of  young 
and  enthusiastic  school  bandsmen 
which  is  descending  upon  us,  with 
the  same  interest  and  curiosity  that 
I  am.  It  is  up  to  them  to  carry  on 
the  w(H‘k  we  have  begun.  And  band 
in  education  can  mean  so  much  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  takes  part.  So 
much  more  than  the  mere  learning  to 
play  a  musical  Instrument,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  prise  winning  band. 

’There  is  no  position  in  the  entire 
school  sjrstem  that  carries  with  it 
more  responsibility  than  does  that  of 
the  band  director.  ’The  results  of  his 
work  and  influence  will  be  felt  long 
after  he  is  gone.  Does  he  appreciate 
this?  Will  he  meet  this  responsibility 
wisely  and  well?  We  are  banking  on 
him.  We  believe  he  will. 


Made  to  your  mens-  I 

urs  with  Fit,  Style 
and  Comfort.  i  ^ 

—  Uaioa  Made  —  \  \^ 

Send  for  New  Color 

Catalog  367-B  V 

Sample  CloUa  aad  Pricet.  V 

Vmffmrmufmr  mil  f smriaariome 


UNIFORMS 

SptduiuiMg  hs 

Deugmimg 

^  EXCLUSIVE 

■ffNE  Bmnd  and  Orekaatrm 

nUr  Attirm 

.  W  TSi  Si  what  von  hone  io 
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Mamu  Ruban,  Ime. 

Dept,  la  m  S.  State  St. 


Hy  compliments  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN, — a  really  great  publication. — 
Olendon  K.  Ahre,  Director,  Thief  River 
FaXle,  Minneeota. 
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CRADDOCK  8LDC 


QdaoA,  fo)L  Sand,  fiaJtsuddJ  CtubA. 

EntMtonunant  and  Mocmt  Mcddng  SuggMtioaa.  Herr*  You  Any? 


By  Lytwi  Ttiaysr,  LouitviN*,  Nkutiiehy 


Our  Mule  Hish  School  Banda  Aaaoda* 
Uon,  orsanlaed  alx  years  aco  by  the  dads 
and  mothers  of  the  boys  In  the  band  and 
now  includlns  parents  of  all  boys  In  the 
Instrumental  classes  as  well  as  the  or- 
dteetra  and  band,  has  now  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  provldlns  the  band  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  instruments  Just  at  our 
most  critical  period. 

Two  years  aco  when  the  opportunity 
arose  to  purchase  approximately  $4, MO 
worth  of  instruments  for  tf.OOO,  the  as¬ 
sociation,  Inspired  by  the  courses  and 
foresicht  of  its  president,  T.  F.  Haynes, 
obllsated  itself  to  purdiase  these  homa 
The  followinc  sprinc  we  were  visited  by 
the  historic  Ohio  Valley  flood  which  hit 


cue  boat  stepped  one  family  from  the 
second  story  window.  Rescuers  were 
amased  to  see  a  cl*nt  sousaphone  wrapped 
about  one  of  the  boya  He  was  Roy 
Davis,  our  first  chair  baas  player,  deter¬ 
mined  that  no  harm  should  come  to  the 
precious  bom.  Furniture  mlcht  go,  but 
the  school  horn  had  to  be  saved! 

With  boats  tied  to  the  front  steps  of 
the  sidiool,  first  floor  hallways  a  veritable 
Venice,  and  with  hundreds  of  homes  in¬ 
undated,  few  of  us  hoped  to  do  much 
toward  paying  for  Instruments  that  year. 
In  fact  we  were  prepared  to  learn  that 
many  of  them  being  used  at  home  had 
been  lost  in  the  deluge.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  miraculous  that  the  only  loss 
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sustained  in  the  entire  flood  was  one 
Prentdi  horn  case !  The  boy  had  snattdied 
his  horn  from  the  top  of  the  piano  on  his 
way  out. 

That  year,  despite  the  disaster,  and 
with  the  school  closed  for  six  weeks,  the 
band  association  paid  off  nearly  half  the 
debt.  Dances,  concessions  and  programs 
at  the  football  games,  skating  parties,  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter,  and  the  May 
Music  Festival  totaled  a  little  better  than 
$1,000  I 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  proud  to 
work  with  people  who  are  made  of  stuff 
like  thlsT 

In  May  of  10S7,  Mr.  D.  T.  Petty  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  A 
man  of  tireless  energy,  he  has  proved  to 
be  an  able  successor  to  Mr.  Haynes,  whose 
untimely  death  resulted  directly  from 
overwork  during  the  flood.  As  a  result 
of  his  guidance,  and  with  the  material 
aid  of  the  LkM.H.S.  Auxiliary  (the  moth¬ 
ers  and  dads  of  the  school)  the  associa¬ 
tion  recently  celebrated  at  Its  regular 
monthly  meeting  by  burning  the  mortgage 
—signifying  full  payment  for  the  set  of 
instmmenta  Raising  the  $>,$00  in  two 
years  with  a  flood  and  recession  thrown 
in  is  not  too  bad  a  record. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  right  according 
to  some  educational  standards,  our  para¬ 
mount  objective  in  the  instrumental  music 
department  at  Male  is  citisenship.  We 
try  to  Inculcate  in  our  boys’  minds  the 
fact  that  the  attitude  with  which  they 
approadi  life  and  the  consideration  they 
show  for  ea<di  others^  rights  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  knowing  how  to 
play  all  the  notes  ever  known  on  their 
instrumenta 


TIm  Male  kiak  eckool  bend  directed  by  Lynn  Tkeyer  it  pictured  here  with  the  mstni- 
mentt  tket  they  meneqed  to  wave  when  the  ditattrout  flood  kit  Louitvifle,  Kentucky. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2M  Now  IMcMcmi  Av*..  Chk^pp,  M. 


Louisville  with  unbelievable  ferocity. 
'Thrilling  incidents  connected  with  this 
jvent  are  legion,  but  one  Is  of  interest 
hv'T.  With  water  within  seven  inches  of 
the  celling  of  their  flrst  floor,  into  a  res- 


PANELLA  MARCHES  , 

SriU,  Sms^py,  MfloUcu*,  Prmetieal 
On  the  Squero  AsMitcaa  Bod  Cioas 

MeLeis  el  D— oerecy  Oslvetnlty  el  Deytoa 
Our  righiMg  Maa  *The  Fee 

*Onr  lee  Bcmd  75c 

Frank  A.  PaneOo.  Pub.,  Crofton,  Pa. 
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Listening  Rhythm 

{Ctmtimud  frtm  M§t  li) 

BOOM — ^bah — bah  (characterUtic  of 
melodiea  with  a  waltz  zway). 

The  accents  explained  aboxe  produce 
the  movement — the  real  rhythm  of  the 
music.  They  are  known  as  natural 
accents.  There  are  also,  accents  that 
occur  in  the  natural  places  but  with 
unusual  force,  and  some  of  moderate, 
or  great  force,  that  occur  on  unnat¬ 
ural  beats,  or  in  places  where  an  ac¬ 
cent  is  not  anticipated.  These  are 
known  as  artificial  accents.  Artificial 
accents  are  employed  regularly  in  all 
types  of  music;  sometimes  for  dra¬ 
matic  purposes,  as  in  Handel’s 
“Largo”,  where,  near  the  conclusion, 
every  beat  is  accentuated  (Elx.  IS). 
Artificial  accents  are  often  used  to 
characterize  a  particular  dance  step, 
as  in  Moskowski’s  “Spanish  Dances” 
(Ex.  14).  Too,  they  are  employed  to 
stimulate  body  action  in  modern  swing 
mnsic — in  swing  music  the  melody  is 
varied  and  produced  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  artificial  accents,  while  tbe 
rhythm  section,  if  an  orchestra,  or  the 
left  hand  if  a  piano  solo,  maintains 
the  natural  accent  The  contrast 
which  results  is  extremely  pleasing 
(Ex.  16). 

Rhjrthms  being  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  music,  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  an  orchestra,  band  or 
choral  conductor  must  be  a  thoroughly 
schooled  musician.  (I  mean  the  con¬ 
cert  orchestra,  not  the  dance  orchestra, 
in  which  case  it  is  better  for  the  leader 
to  have  a  handsome  profile  and  some 
business  ability.)  To  interpret  prop¬ 
erly,  the  conductor  must  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  composer’s  intentions; 
the  era  in  which  the  piece  was  cmn- 
posed;  the  total  effect  of  the  orches¬ 
tration,  and  he  must  be  able  to  drill 
his  orchestra  during  rehearsals  so 
that  they  will  produce  his  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Tempo  is  important  but  rhythm 
and  note  values  are  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
statement  is  to  be  found  by  compar¬ 
ing  two  well-known  themes.  The 
principal  theme  of  “In  the  Gloaming” 
by  A.  F.  Harrison,  utilises  the  iden¬ 
tical  tones  employed  in  the  first  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  second  theme  in  Bizet’s 
“Toreador  Song”.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  part  of  these  two 
seemingly  unrelated  melodies  is  in  the 
note  values  and  rhythm  patterns  (Ex. 
16). 


Expert 

REPAIRING  mi  PUTING 

of  all 

Musical  Instruments 

by  factory  trained  men 
of  long  experience. 

POLK  MUSICAL  SUPPLY 

COMPANY,  INC. 

441  W.  PMcktree  St.,  AtUnts,  6«. 


TIm  drat  moderately  priced  line  ol 
bend  imtnimentt  wet  made  and  in- 
troduced  in  America  by  WILLIAM 
PRANK  CO.  wkiob  scored  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  complete  success  until 
today  they  stand  comparable  to 
many  lM9k  grade  instrumants  re- 
gardleu  ol  price.  Try  one  and  you 
win  kave  good  causa  for  seK-con- 
qratulations.  Send  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  folder. 


2033  Clyboum  Ave^  Ckicago.  lU. 


SCLCCTIVC  Lin 

Bach.  J.  5.  Bsaata  I  . IV-VI  LEO 

Back,  J.  S.  SoDtU  IV  . IV-VI  .7S 

Back,  J.  S.  SoasU  V  . IV-VI  LX 

Back,  J.  S.  SenaU  VI  . IV-VI  LOO 

Donjon  Ofsrtoirt,  Op.  12 .  IV  .75 

Ganne  Andante  and  Bebarao .  V  LX 

Godard  Altesratta,  Op.  U6.  No.  1  IV  .75 

Hno  Gifue  .  VI  LOO 

Krantt  Whlrtvind  .  V  .60 

CUMULATIVE  COMPETITION  LIST 

Briccialdi  Tha  Wind,  Op.  US .  V  LX 

Briccialdi  Itw  Camhal  at  Vanlee...  V  l.W 

Damart  Ilia  IVrtle  Dofa .  IV  .65 

Donjon  Baaalgnalat  .  IV  .X 

DoPfltr  Huntartan  PmSarak  .  IV  LW 

Godard  Valar,  Op.  U6 .  V  LX 

Handel  flonau  No.  I .  IV  LW 

UoUqnt  Andante,  Op.  60 .  IV  .W 

Uaaart  Coneorto  No.  1  In  0  Xaior  V  LOO 

Uaaart  Oonaaita  No.  2  In  D  Major  V  LSO 

Torsekak  Mrianaolte  noasrolat  ....  IV  .50 

WttMgtT  Bf  Um  Brook .  V  .X 

TBAININ6  MATEBIAL 

Biaet  Mannat  fram  L’Arlaaianna  III  .X 

Chopin  Noetwna,  Op.  15,  Na.  1.  Ill  .SO 

Ckoptn  Noetwm,  Op.  15,  Na.  2..  Ill  .40 

Ciardi  Noetama,  No.  1 .  n  .50 

Gluck  MbmM  and  Danea  at  Uw 

Mlisiid  Optrlta  .  UI  .X 

KaekUr  Iha  BoUarly  .  Ill  .W 

Uaaart  Andute,  Op.  M .  Ill  .X 

L  Potaard  Andakaaa  .  HI  LW 

IVagner  AlbUBlaaf  .  n  .W 

PBOfiBAM  MATEBIAL 

Ckoptn  Vaba,  Op.  6i  Ha.  1 .  V  .X 

Caarda  Third  Naetaraa  .  IV  .50 

Ask  fsr  baakM  at  thsMtic  ancarpts  at  Unm 


I  .  A  complete  line  of 

hi  I  eccessories  for  the 

V  n.  I  OBOE  and  ENGLISH 

\  Kl  horn. 

XI  ^  V  Our  reeds  are  made 

^  by  an  entirely  new 

process,  insuring  uniform  performance  and 
more  perfect  intonation. 

A  complete  catalog  including  e  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatise  on  Reed  Making  by  Wm.  R.  Lym, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Wm.  R.  Lym,  SOI  No.  Westboume  Drive 
Lea  Angeles,  Califomia 


written  and  aztamporanaoua;  azamplaa. 
eomplata  ehernaas  showing  how  to  wrtta 
TOUT  oam  eboroaaa  aftar  a  few  weeks  of 
study.  Inelodoa  harmony  course  In  new 
aImpllAed  ayatetn.  Quaranteed  to  teach 
modem  Improvlelna  or  money  back. 

“Ceuine  h  Modem  Ananglnu”  XAO 
16  complete  detailed  leaeona  from  vary  be- 
Klnnlna  ahowlnc  step  by  atep  the  method 
employed  to  write  full  modern  orchaatra- 
Uona  Starts  with  duets,  trios,  small  or- 
cheetraa  zraduatlnv  to  full  orchoatra  with 
easily  understandable  explanations  and 
diacrama  Send  10c  for  sample  laason. 

"Oicheafaation  CbsBla'^  SOe 
Shows  ransre,  pitch,  transpoaltlon.  etc.,  la- 
eledlnv  Buzvaatloas  for  each  Instrument. 
Very  valuable  to  airancors. 

BBraorr  mvsic  cowPAirr 

ZltS  W.  Heath  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wlaraneln 


Centerville,  8.  D. — More  than  45  mem- 
bem  have  already  enrolled  In  the  newly 
formed  becinners'  band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bandmaster  Bach. 

Wakondo,  8.  D. — Orchestra  prsu^lce 
beclns  in  esuTtest  at  the  hlpdi  school  under 
the  direction  of  Mias  Velma  Tobin. 

Winner,  8.  D. — Bandmaster  Georse  A. 
Madden  is  about  the  busiest  msm  la  town 
with  his  new  instrumental  groups. 


Bmmw  Tour  Subsot^on 

NOWl 
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Pleaat  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  anmering  advertisements  ts  this  magaaine. 


Oefober,  1939 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE-^«]DSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WJIMTED 


WANTED  BOYS,  OISLS,  men  and  women 
to  aell  hich  achool,  collcce,  cboir,  glee-club 
gowns,  spare  time.  Commission  basis.  Write  at 
once.  Louis  J.  Lindner,  42S-SC  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  handle  musical  instru¬ 
ments  direct  from  factory  in  towns  where  we 
do  not  have  dealer  or  jobber  representation. 
Box  168,  Decatur,  III. 


INSTRXJMENTS  AND  REPAIBS 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE'S  ads  below.  All  instru¬ 
ments  completely  reconditioned,  guaranteed  and 
shipped  subject  to  trial.  Write  for  latest  list. 
S238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BARGAINS— VioU,  US,  Bettonv  Bute.  S4S, 
Conn  piccolo,  |35,  Conn  gold-pUted,  douDle- 
bell  euphonium,  880,  King  bwtone,  $50,  E  Sat 
Boehm  clarinet,  ^5,  Olds  trombone,  8SS,  10x14 
Street  drum,  812,  E  Sat  bast,  |45,  bamoon  860, 
tenor  taxopnonc,  835,  baritone  saxophone,  %SS. 
Crestline  Music  Shop,  Ct’estline,  Ohio. 


RECONDITIONED  Ek  alto  saxophone,  brass 
lacquered,  like  new,  82S.  Conn  mellophonc,  sil¬ 
ver-plated,  in  cate,  822.  Send  for  bsiigain  list, 
^ot^h  Jiran,  1333  West  ISth  Street,  Chicago, 


FOR  SALE — Leedy  Rod  rofM  theatre  bats 
drum,  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight,  with  fiber 
case,  thirty  dollars,  C.O.D.,  fine  condition.  B. 
A.  rogel.  Canton,  Ohio. 

BASSOON  FOR  SALE,  by  mofessional  retir¬ 
ing  on  account  of  age.  fSO.  BuSet  make,  Jan- 
court  system,  rotewoo^  m  good  condition,  with 
case  and  accessories,  instruction  book  and  some 
music.  E.  H.  Pierce,  1106  Maple  St.,  Annap- 
olit,  Md. _ 

CLARINETS.  FLUTES,  oboes,  saxophones, 
new  and  rebuilt  at  bargain  prices  Expert  repair¬ 
ing  of  all  woodwind  instruments.  F.  L.  Kaspar 
Co.,  S06  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 

SERVING  MUSICIANS  A  SCHOOLS  with 
factory  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories,  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  for  past  20  years.  We  carry  a  full 
line  of  standard  makes.  What  do  yon  need? 
Send  for  new  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass 
Company,  1504  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Estaolished  1919. 


EUPHONIUM — Coon  (5  valves),  side  action, 
double  belL  silver  plated.  869.50  with  case.  Other 
baritones,  827.50  up.  Trial.  De  Voe’s  Music 
Center.  5238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BARGAINS  on  standard  make  musical  inAru- 
menti  for  band  and  orchestra.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  list.  The  Music  Shop,  1425  ChapUne 
Street.  Wheeling.  West  Va. 


BARGAINS — American  professional  rebuilt  Eb 
sousaphone,  890.  Conn  rebuilt  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone,  880.  Coon  Victor  comet,  in  case,  $40. 
York  rebuilt  Eb  sousaphone,  8135.  Other  bar¬ 
gains.  Write  to  Box  168,  Decatur,  Ill. 


OVER  2000  STANDARD  MAKE  instmmenU 
to  choose  from,  factory  rebuilt,  folly  guaranteed. 
What  do  you  need?  Send  for  new  free  price 
lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Company,  1504  Market 
Street.  PhiUdelphia,  Pa.  Estabbsbed  1919. 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Guamarins  violin,  1726, 
valoH  at  $25,000.  Will  sacrifice  for  $5,000. 
Ethel  Rawson,  Farwell,  Michigan. 


RECONDITIONED  Boston  wonder  silver- 
plated  C  fiute.  845 ;  Sehner  Conservatory  English 
horn,  $225;  Barbier  Conservatory  oboe,  $110; 
Wm.  S.  Haynes  sterling  C  Sute,  $100;  York 
silver-plated  mellrmhone,  MO;  Holton  silver-plated 
baritone  hom,  $55;  YoA  BB  silver-plated  sousa- 
pbone,  8150;  Besson  Conservatory  bassoon,  850: 
Wood  D  fiat  piccolo,  $25 ;  Vanotti  silver-plated 
D  fiat  piccolo,  $35:  Buescher  BB  gold  lacquered 
recording  bass  bom,  $150;  Buffet  Albert  system 
bass  clarinet.  $90 :  Olds  trombone,  $50 ;  Conn 
44H  tromboiie,  $65 ;  King  silver-plated  trombone, 
$40;  Bach  trumipet,  $50;  Imperial  Martin  trum¬ 
pet,  like  new,  $65;  Buffet  Boebm  B  fiat  clarinet, 
850 ;  Buffet  A  clarineC  840 ;  Buescher  and  Mar¬ 
tin  gold  lacquered  baritone  saxophones,  $60  each; 
Buescher,  Conn,  Martin  alto  saxophones,  $40 
each;  King,  Conn  and  Holton  silver-plated  tenor 
saxophones,  $60  each;  new  gold  ^lacquered  French 
hom  in  fine  case.  $79.50 ;  Military  oboe,  $35 ; 
new  string  basses,  $65.  and  inany  other  l»rgains 
on  5  days  approval.  Write  for  bargain  Kst. 
Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


This  depgrtmMt  was  Mtab* 
Rshad  for  Hto  bonofif  of  bood* 
NMstors,  diroctors,  thidoofs  and 
iadividiiab  having  utad  intfni- 
manfs,  uniforms,  afc.  fo  saH  or 
aachanga.  For  this  purposa  wa 
maintain  tha  oxtramaly  low  rata 
of  25  words  for  $1  5c  for 
aach  additional  word. 

Wholasalars,  jobbars,  and  ra- 
taSars  who  wish  to  taka  ad- 
vaataga  of  tha  valuabla  cov-> 
araga  this  bargain  countar  of> 
fars,  may  do  so  at  tha  follow¬ 
ing  rata,  which  is  affactiva  im- 
madiataly— 60  words  for  $5— 
5c  for  aach  additional  word. 
This  will  apply  to  thosa  classed 
as  COMMERCIAL 

To  thosa  classad  as  NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL  tha  old  rata 
wiH  apply.  In  aithar  casa,  cash 
muH  accompany  ordar. 


SCHOOL.  MUSICIANS— Get  your  name  on 
our  mailing  list.  Receive  many  special  bargain 
offers.  Send  name  and  address  today  to  Arthur 
B.  Cook,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 


“C"  FLUTES — Bettoney,  solid  silver,  gold 
springs,  closed  GS,  like  new,  $47.50.  Others, 
$28.50  up.  Trial.  De  Voe’s  Music  Center.  5238 
Oakland  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Buescher  alto  sax,  $45,  Imperial 
Martin  comeC  $35.  Martin  trumpet,  $35,  Conn 
trondraoe,  $35,  silver  piccolo,  $35,  York  mello- 
phone,  $35.  All  instruments  like  new.  Lots  of 
other  bargains.  Send  for  free  list.  Repair  HI 
instraments,  free  estimates  on  request.  Musi¬ 
cian's  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


TENOR  SAXOPHONE,  with  deluxe  case,  new, 
brass  gold  lacquer.  New  Yorker,  by  Mmer, 
$78.  No  trade-in.  Frank  Krai  Music  House, 
5819  Cermak  Road,  CScmx),  Illinois. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  to  schooU.  Oboes, 
bassoons,  alto  and  bass  clarinets.  We  import 
our  own,  pass  saving  on  to  you.  Deferred  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired  on  properly  signed  orders. 
Renier  Music  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


SEND  FOR  our  new  free  school  band,  orches¬ 
tra  instrument  acoessories  catalog,^  at  money  sav¬ 
ing  prices.  Frank  I.  Krai  Music  House,  5819 
Cermak  Road,  Cicero,  Ill. 


BARITONE  SAXOPHONES— King.  Holton, 
silver-plated,  overhauled  like  new,  $55.  _  Will  ship 
with  trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s  Music  Center, 
5238  Oakland  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLUTES,  PICCOLOS,  $20  up.  Bb  Boehm 
clarinets,  $20  up.  Alto,  tenor  saxophones.  Mar¬ 
tin  baritone  saxophone.  $55.  Olds  trumpet. 
Other  bargains.  Send  for  price  list.  Wern^s 
Repair  Shop,  3421  Medill,  Chicago,  III. 


WE  SELL,  RENT.  TRADE  new  and  used  band 
instruments.  Rent,  one  to  two  dollars  per  month. 
OU,  10c.  Band  Instrument  Repair  Co.,  Parsons, 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — Heckel  model  bassoon,  genuine 
curly  maple.  Two  crooks.  Thumb  crutch.  Plush 
lined  case.  8175.  Gatz,  876  West  180  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Th«  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
doM  not  knowingly  aceopf  for 
publication  any  advartisa- 
manft  that  mitrapratanf  mar- 
ehandisa  or  tarvica.  K  you 
know  of  any  such  misraprasan- 
fationt  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tiiam  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Oapt.  of  this  magaxina. 


SOUSAPHONE— BBb.  Conn  (4  valves),  large 
bore,  24*  gold  bell,  silver-plated,  like  new,  $150, 
inchidiiw  special  built  trunk.  Trial.  De  Voe’s 
Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLUTES:  PROFESSIONAL,  soUd  silver  and 
superior  conservatory  models.  Twenty-six  years 
of  flute  making.  For  catalog,  address  Haynes- 
Schwelm  Co..  4196  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 

HINES  “VIBRATONE  ARTIST*’  REEDS— 
Finest  handmade  quality.  Bs  clarinet,  15  for  81; 
aho  clarinet,  9  for  $1 ;  bass  clarinet,  7  for  $1 ; 
alto  saxophone,  8  for  $1 ;  tenor  saxophone,  7  for 
$1 ;  baritone  saxophone,  6  for  $1.  Twelve  ac¬ 
curate  strengths.  Conservatoire  oboe  or  Heckel 
bassoon,  59c  each,  3  for  $1.50.  You  can  p» 
more  but  you  can’t  buy  any  better.  Luther  P. 
Hines,  2101-14th  Street,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  of  finest  cane. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  For  particulars,  write 

mHcer,  Claude  W.  Klein,  2769  N.  13th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  handmade,  not  a 
commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Easy  blowing, 
beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  as  used  by  me  in 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  Goldroan  Band.  Profes¬ 
sional  Model,  2  for  $1.50.  Maxim  Waldo,  1113 
Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS,  $1  each,  dozen, 

$4.50.  All  handmade.  Also  bassoons  for  sale. 
P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  Street,  Elmhurst,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

OBOE  REEDS — Each  tested  to  give  finest  re¬ 
sults.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  70c  plus  old 

tubes,  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  REEDS— No.  1 
Soft,  No.  2  Medium,  No.  3  Stiff.  Will  guarantee 
you  the  most  suitable  reed  without  waste  of 
money  and  time.  Every  reed  handmade,  tested 
and  graded,  $1.  Also  bassoon  reeds  and  Vandoren 
reeds  for  clarinet  and  saxophones.  Write  for 
mice  list  of  new  and  used  oboes,  English  boms, 
flutes  and  clarinets.  Fernand  Roche  (formerly 
oboist  Damroach’s  N.  Y.  Symphony),  202  West 
93rd  Street,  New  York. 

THE  ROCHE  CANE  U  the  best  obuinable 
from  sooth  of  France.  Selected  and  personally 
gouged  in  different  thicknesses  by  Fernand 
Roche.  Used  by  80%  of  the  professional  obo¬ 
ists.  Straight  cane,  60c  dozen;  folded,  75c 
dozen.  Also  all  accessories  for  oboe  and  E. 
Horn.  Fernand  Roche,  202  West  93rd  St.,  New 
York. 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
every  one  guaranteed,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes. 
$1.00  each,  6  for  $5.50.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane,  Cinemnati,  O. 

BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  natioiully  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant 
tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3 ;  $8  per  dozen.  John 
E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
14th  season). 

ART-LEY  Graduated  Lay  Oboe  Reeds.  Made 
complete  from  select  cane.  Every  reed  personally 
testM  by  Joe  Artley.  ART-LEY  Reeds  play 
better,  lut  longer.  Price,  $1.25.  Bassoon  Reeds, 
$1.50.  Write  Joe  Artl^,  149  Crescent  St.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 

MUSIC  AND  ABRANGraCENTS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BANDMASTERS!  1 1  Fifty 
cents  (coin)  brings  full  band  of  march  “The 
Tatler.”  Snappy,  melodious,  easy  to  play.  Jim 
Mack,  3  Walnut  (fourt,  Alton,  Illinois. 

MY  S25.000  PERSONAL  LIBRARY  of  or¬ 
chestra,  band,  vocal,  piano  music  for  sale.  CHa^ 
sic,  semi-classic  and  popular.  Popular,  semi- 
claMic,  5  for  $1.  Classic  at  bottom  prices,  all 
like  new.  Prof.  Ame  B.  Larson,  818  7th  St., 
International  Fhlls,  Minn. 

SCHOOL  BAND,  orchestra  leaders,  add  some 
special  arrangements  of  favorite  tunes,  novel 
medleys  to  your  repertoire.  Piano,  vocal  prang¬ 
ing.  Prices  reasonable.  Basil  AH,  OttovHle, 


Octobar,  1939 


Plntt  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  taken  ontteering  odvertieements  in  tkit  magazine. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


rOS  TWIRLING  CLAMU  ew  the  new  icn- 
tetionel  Lidwig  h  Lodwic  “TWIRl^”  baton, 
faninaeed,  aU-n>etal  aheh,  all-wUte  rubber  ball 
and  tip.  Very  atrooc  and  dnrable.  l^enpthi 
2t4nch  and  JO-inch.  Gnaranlaed  by  Wortd'a 
laivM  maken.  Only  $2.50  each.  Free  circular. 
Lndaric  A  Lodwip,  Imc.,  1611  No.  Wolcott, 


ttcal  arraapias,  ootnpoainct  Send  for  free  in¬ 
formation.  twenty  leaaona.  IDnatrationa.  Free 
cocrectiona.  Endoraed  by  lead  hut  mneiriam  Kd 
rhcnette.  Lake  Hamilton,  Floifla. 


WRITE  NEW  SONGS,  nu 
school.  Send  me  your  metodi 
Special  prices  for  school  worl 
Lake  Hamilton.  Florida. 


les  for  );our 
'or  a  ranpins. 
Ed  Cbenettc, 


AT -TEN -SHUN  BANDMASTERS  —  For 

nmes.  >et  “The  Line  Up”,  “Our  Glorious 
America.  ’  For  concert,  "The  Beacon.*’  Sample 
coratx  Darts  free.  The  Waterloo  PubUshera, 


ZIP  OIL — Ideal  lubricant  for  slide  and  yalre 
instruments.  Proridca  a  licht  rclrety  action. 
Loan  life,  non-sum:  grade  “A”  for  slides;  grade 
”AA^'  for  valves.  Standard  siae  container.  2Sc 
PMt^aid.  Jas.  R.  McBeth,  2710  Markbreit  Ave., 


PICCOLO  A  FLUTE  players  interested  in  a 
Military  School  on  scholairahip  baaia,  write : 
Bandmaster,  P.  0.  Boa  221,  Wayne,  Pemu. 
Senior  high  school  or  Junior  College  rlssses  pref¬ 
erable; _ 

MUSIC  STAND — Full  nickel  pfattad,  neat  and 
durable.  Special.  $1.15,  poamaid.  Malecki  and 

Son  Music  Co.,  Gra^  Rapida,  Michigan. _ 

LOW  FRICRA-Most  nuA^  Univex  Ultrapan 
fihn,  the.  Roll  No.  127,  Sunarpan,  27c.  Saatole 
art  film  for  proiectioit,  $1.  Mutual  Novelty 
Shop,  Boa  151,  Denver,  Colorado. 

I^UTISTS,  AtTBNTli^  — Your  doctor,  den¬ 
tist,  InwyCT  are  specialiatt.  Let  me  be  your 
Fhite  specialist.  I  specialise  in  fkites,  repairinn, 
methods  and  instruction.  Our  “Fair  Deal”  poR- 
cies  have  made  ns  friends  in  every  state.  Res 

Elton  Fair,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago. _ 

ATTENTION — String  instrument  musicians.  If 
you  arc  lookiag  for  highest  quaUtpr  strings  at 
sensible  prices,  trrite  us.  Special  prices  in  quan- 

tities.  Boa  lo8,  Decatur,  Illinois. _ 

MOUTHPIECE  difi&cnlties  handled  efficiently 
and  with  least  inconvenience  to  you.  All  work 
guaranteed.  Write  for  information.  T.  M. 
Koeder,  Naperville.  lUinois. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  from  any  photo,  $3  per 
100.  Photo  greeting  cards,  photostamps,  enlarge¬ 
ments.  cuts.  William  Filhne,  5027  North  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  lUinou. 


UNSURPASSED  VIOLIN  IN8TRUCTION- 
From  basic  principlea  to  highest  poasibtlitM 
Harmony,  eoniposttion  and  tcient&  melM 
building.  Partial  scbolarshipa.  Petrowitsch  Bi 
ting,  ll2P  Kimball  Hall,  Cmngo. 


TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  TECHNIQUE,  use 
“Harder  Studies"  for  clarinet,  comet,  violin, 
oeOo,  piano,  xylophone;  aD  brass  and  woodarind 
instruments.  Price  $1 ;  also  Harder’s  concerto 
No.  1,  for  B5  clarinet,  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment,  $1.75.  Baumann  Music  Co..  40  N.  Wells. 
Chicago. 


TWmUNG 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 
— A  wood  practice  baton  for  only  $1.50.  Alumi¬ 
num  or  btimse  finish.  Perfectly  balanced.  Box 
168.  Decatur,  III. 


THE  MELODY  WAY 

_  Bit  _ 

GEORGE  imiAN  WILFRED  SCHLAGEB 

il  Bhfthmie  mndMtkxUe  Approseh  to  tht  nmyingafmU  Bmnd  and 
Orehattrm  Instrumantg. 

FOR  CLASS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

•  String  nnd  wind  htstrumanU  and  t«Mtt  an  d^fgrant  and  not  to  b€U$td  toggthor 


ITRIN6  PARTS 

Maf  Mt 


BvIMerof  BaiHlsaBdOrehMtrM  Br  K>hn  paul  iones 


GROUP  4 


GROUP  S 


GROUP  1 


GROUP  T 


GROUP  • 


jEinaH8,M<>BlC  COKFAKY 


Pletst  memtioH  THE  SCHOOL  UUSICIAN  wkm  •nttrering  advertUemfnti  in  HUi  mapasinr. 


Ray  Dutchar,  Easftida  high  ichool,  Pafarson,  Naw  Jarsay  organiiad  his  drum  majoraHa  class  last  Fabruary  with  100  baqinnars.  This 
group  of  25  pickad  twirlars  now  raprasants  ona  of  tha  finast  taams  in  tha  country.  In  thair  whita  satin  uniforms,  thay  ara  a  spac- 
tacla  at  avary  football  gama  and  ara  baginning  to  ba  a  box-offica  attraction,  axcaading  tha  popularity  of  tha  gama,  itsalf.  Top 
row  (laft  to  right)  Mildrad  Thomas,  Doraan  Tanis,  Paarl  Van  Aldar,  Ruth  Hook,  Josaphina  Hikac,  Murial  Mullar,  national  baton 
twirling  champion;  Esthar  Banaszynska  and  Margarat  Varmaulan.  Bottom  row.  Instructor  Ray  Dutchar,  Doris  B.  McElavay,  Latitia 
Young,  Jaan  Ackarman,  Captain  Bavarly  Cooka,  Mary  Lou  M'jnd,  Jannia  Cappallo,  Louisa  DaPortar  and  Margarat  Dutchar. 

Start  Your  Twirling  Club  NOW! 


Baton  twirling  is  one  of  the  finest  rhythmic  exercises 
ever  devised.  It  has  every  justification  for  existing  in  the 
school  music  department,  for  the  improvements  that  the 
addition  of  snappy  twirlers  have  wrought  in  the  appear* 
ance  and  appeal  of  the  marching  band  are  amazingl 

A  band  with  but  one  strutting  batoneer  fronting  it  will 
make  people  stop  and  look, — but  a  band  with  a  GROUP 
of  smartly  uniformed  high  steppers,  expertly  spinning 
sparkling  sticks  can  cause  a  sensationi  And  if  you  have 
a  genius  who  can  turn  handsprings  down  the  street,  we'll 
guarantee  you're  madel 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Will  Help  You 

It's  easy  to  get  started.  Once  you  have  announced 
that  a  twirling  dub  is  being  formed,  you'll  be  mobbedi 
And  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  care  of  the  baton 
problem  for  you.  For  only  $2,  we  will  send  you  a  bal¬ 


anced  "Practo"  Baton,  PLUS  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

The  "Practo"  is  beautifully  finished  in  silver  duco  with 
gold  ball  and  has  the  feel  and  appearance  of  polished 
metal.  Yet  it  is  so  low-priced  that  any  boy  or  girl  in 
your  twirling  dub  can  easily  afford  to  purchase  one. 

Twirling  Feature  Every  Montli 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  a  valuable  aid  to  twirl¬ 
ers.  A  twirling  feature  appears  every  month  so  that  you 
won't  lack  for  routines  and  the  pictures  and  Hems  about 
twirlers  which  are  published  every  month  wiN  give  you 
ideas  on  what  is  fashionable  for  drum  majors  and  major¬ 
ettes  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Send  your  order  now,  individual  or  group.  5%  dis¬ 
count  on  orders  for  10  or  more  in  a  single  shipment. 
Act  at  once,  this  offer  may  be  wHhdrawn.  Don't  delay. 
Send  your  order,  wHh  money  order,  or  check  to 


The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co. 


230  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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FOR  BANDMASTERS  AND 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATORS 


•  Y  ®  want  your  band  to  have  a  full  and  balanced  instrumentation. 

compete  successfully  with  other  good  bands  in  your 
seaion.  One  of  the  biggest  hardships  in  attaining  this  ideal  is  the  prob- 
secure  the  odd  and  larger  instruments.  Sousaphones, 
n  Euphoniums,  French  Horns,  Oboes,  Alto  and  Bass  Clarinets  of  high 

quality  cost  considerable  money  and  budget  limitations  often  prevent 
C, _ ^  their  purchase.  If  that  has  been  your  problem,  you’ll  find  this  the  most 

FOiMERLY-a  high  grade  saxo-  welcome  announcement  you  ever  have  read, 

phcoe  or  ocher  large  instru- 

demand  on  the  budget.  NEW  PLAN  ENABLES  YOUR  BAND  TO 


In  keeping  with  its  settled  policy  of  doing  everything  possible  to  help  develop 
fine  school  bands,  Conn  now  announces  the  BAND  BUILDER  BONUS  PLAN. 
C.  G.  Conn,  Dd.,  and  ^our  local  Conn  instrument  dealer  have  jointly  set  up  a 
special  reserve  fund  which  will  be  used  to  cut  your  cost  on  the  odd  and  larger 
Conn  instruments.  Through  this  plan  you  can  get  these  instruments  at  a  mere 
fiaaion  of  their  regular  cost.  Wim  its  help  you  can  easily  secure  those  needed 
instruments  and  own  the  finest  that  any  rand  can  buy.  Late  model  Conns  with 
all  the  new  improvements— that  will  give  your  band  new  inspiration  and  eruble 
you  to  lead  it  on  to  greater  success. 

This  is  not  a  general  price  reduction.  The  plan  is  available  only  to  school  and 
institutional  bands.  We  urge  that  you  write  us  immediately  fix  full  details,  no  obli¬ 
gation.  We  are  sure  you’ll  agree  thu  it’s  the  greatest  ofiFer  ever  made  and  a  wonderful 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  better  school  tends.  Write  us  today,  or  mail  coupon. 
C  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  1042  CONN  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


tONUS  PLAN— under  the  Conn 
B.  B.  B.  plan,  you  can  now 
secure  sudi  instruments  at  a 
great  saving. 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  1042  CONN  BLDG., 

Please  send  full  detaiU  of  your  BAND  BUILDER  BONUS  PLAN. 
Name _ 


Posidoi 
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